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The Nature and Requirements of Learning 


ROBERT E. 


A COLLEAGUE of mine remembers with 
affection a meeting of deans and 
deans of students which he attended a 
few years ago. For the better part of 
two days there was lively discussion of 
a wide range of problems: On what basis 
should campus parking permits be is- 
sued? How many automatic washing 
machines and hair dryers should there 
be in the women’s residence halls? 
Should one require a special permit for 
henna rinses? Finally, at 3:30 p.m. on 
Saturday, with the clock ticking inex- 
orably toward a four o'clock adjourn- 
ment, one man raised his hand tentatively 
and said, “I hate to change the subject, 
but do any of you people ever run into 
students who have trouble in getting 
their work done?” 

My subject is the relationship between 
orientation and the other intellectual 
work of the college. In developing it, I 
shall state first some general propositions, 
perhaps even commonplaces. Then I 
shall offer a highly personal gallery of 
types of students who experience un- 
usual difficulty in understanding and 
accepting the intellectual aims of the 
college, and a companion gallery of 
faculty types, or stereotypes, who com- 
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plicate the task of orientation. After this, 
I shall turn to a consideration of some 
specific ways in which the curriculum, 
especially the first-year curriculum, can 
take account of the special need for both 
energizing and directing the student as 
he undertakes intellectual obligations 
which are for him novel in character and 
in dimensions. Finally, I shall attempt to 
relate this view of things to the conduct 
of the introductory orientation programs 
which most of us have devised. 

I assume, first of all, that orientation 
can best be regarded as a process, not 
as a condition. If an individual ever 
became totally oriented to a given en- 
vironment—if, that is, he came to know 
exactly where he is, intellectually and 
emotionally, how he got there, where 
he is going, and why he is going there— 
he would not need an education, or, more 
accurately, he would be ineducable. On 
the other hand, as we all know, the seri- 
ously disoriented have little power to 
profit from the educational experiences 
we provide. 

Realistically, as we assess the student's 
entry into higher education, we are deal- 
ing with degrees of alienation from the 
new setting and the challenges which 
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confront him. If there is no sense of 
alienation, no doubt, no uncertainty 
about this new job he has taken in hand, 
we do right to worry about him, or 
about ourselves. There is no need to 
study a map if you know exactly where 
you are. And there is little urgency, 
little excitement, and perhaps ultimately 
little value in higher education for the 
student who sees the road before him as 
a broad highway through level terrain 
uncomplicated by dangerous peaks, dif- 
ficult fords, and gentlemanly brigands. 
From this initial sense of uncertainty 
about us and our aims spring the active 
curiosity and energy which, if we are 
patient and wise and lucky enough to 
direct them properly, motivate our best 
students. 

What I am saying, I suppose, is that 
the process of orientation to the intellec- 
tual objectives of college is analogous to 
the process of learning generally. We all 
know that the sense of a serious problem 
to be solved, of a substantial difficulty to 
be overcome, of something importantly 
different to be measured and understood, 
is prerequisite to a significant act of 
learning. Experienced teachers know, 
also, that these problems, these new and 
different elements, must be gauged sen- 
sitively to the unfolding capacities of 
their students; large and comprehensive 
intellectual structures must be analyzed 
carefully into smaller but coherent sub- 
structures which can engage a student’s 
thought during a reasonable span of time 
and attention. Without genuine challenge 
there can be no learning—only com- 
placency, stolidity, and boredom. If the 
challenge is overgeneralized and vague, 
learning suffers; it must be refined, ana- 
lyzed, somehow be made accessible to 
the learner if he is to respond vigorously 
to its claims. If these principles are true 
of learning generally, they apply also to 
the special act of learning which takes 
place as students seek to understand the 
intellectual life of the college. They must 
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see this life as real and substantial and as 
demanding and deserving their most se- 
rious efforts; it is cause for concern if our 
students fail to develop some sense of 
what is involved in responsible thought 
and statement, disinterested inquiry, and 
sober judgment. But this life of the mind 
cannot be effectively or honestly pre- 
sented as a nebulous spirit, as an honor- 
ific nimbus conferring luster on us and 
all our works. These generalities may do 
in the prose we write for our catalogues, 
but when we turn seriously to the job 
of academic orientation, we must be 
more precise. We must go to the trouble 
of identifying the specific attitudes and 
skills which, as we see it, are essential to 
effective intellectual work in our colleges. 

In this general view of the relationship 
between orientation and learning are em- 
bedded two implications for our particu- 
lar concern. The first is that we should 
recognize, and should see to it that our 
students recognize, that the intellectual 
demands of a good college are some- 
what different from those of a secondary 
school. This is not to minimize the im- 
portance of the work which has been 
done, especially during the past decade, 
in studying and improving the articula- 
tion between high school and college. 
In fact, the consequences of this attention 
to school and college articulation—for 
example, advanced placement tests and 
other sensitive measures of student prep- 
aration—now make it possible for us to 
ensure that individual students undertake 
academic responsibilities which will en- 
list their full capacities in the way that 
college courses should. 

In what ways does the special char- 
acter of collegiate instruction declare it- 
self? Answers to this question would 
probably vary somewhat among our 
several institutions, but perhaps we can 
agree on two or three distinguishing fea- 
tures of a typically collegiate approach 
to learning. (1) The fundamental units 
of learning, the intellectual substructures 
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to which I referred earlier, are likely to 
be a good deal more expansive and com- 
plex in college than in school. (2) The 
college student is normally expected to 
show initiative in determining the pace, 
and selecting some of the means, of his 
own education; when college teachers 
fall into the routine of the day-by-day 
workbook method, they are not happy 
about it. (3) The college student can 
be held to reasonable intellectual stand- 
ards—of cogency in statement, responsi- 
bility in the use of data, breadth in judg- 
ment—which could not realistically be 
expected of the high-school student pop- 
ulation. Of course, these general differ- 
entiations do not hold for all high schools 
and all colleges, but by and large the dis- 
tinction is a real one. 

We should rejoice in the existence of 
this discontinuity of educational objec- 
tives and methods; we should alert our 
students to the nature of the difference 
between school and college; and we 
should expect them to profit from the 
challenge the difference presents. The 
change in institutional setting, accom- 
panied by the necessity of orienting one- 
self to new goals and new procedures, is 
a powerful stimulus to learning. In short, 
Siwash should not simply be four more 
years, slightly upgraded, of old Jonesville 
High. 

A second implication of what I have 
said so far is that introducing the student 
in a vital way to the intellectual life of 
the college is a function of the whole 
faculty and the whole curriculum. Of 
course, we may properly decide that we 
need orientation weeks, or special meth- 
ods that depend for their effectiveness 
upon the wisdom of the faculty in so 
ordering its instruction, especially in the 
early courses of the curriculum, that stu- 
dents gain a clear understanding of what 
the college is attempting to accomplish. 
Continued orientation goes hand in hand 
with responsible instruction; it is not a 
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self-conscious and artificial adjunct to the 
“real business” of the course. 

It is worth recalling here that perhaps 
the first transfer students of whom we 
have authentic historical record were the 
bright young Athenians who removed 
themselves from the tutelage of the 
Sophists and enrolled with Socrates. The 
dialogues make it clear that Socrates took 
seriously the task of orienting, or reori- 
enting, these newcomers. 

Just as the individual instructor must 
accept some responsibility for acquaint- 
ing his students with collegiate standards 
of intellectual competence in his field, so 
the faculty as a whole has the obligation 
of seeing to it that the curricular require- 
ments of the college make sense to the 
individual student. This means, in the 
first instance, that the faculty itself must 
know its own mind about what it under- 
takes to do. Assuming that this has been 
done, I believe it is sound educational 
practice to give students a fairly explicit 
understanding of what the curriculum 
is supposed to achieve. There is some 
merit in the old rhetorician’s saw: first 
you tell them what you're going to say, 
then you say it, then you tell them what 
you said. We have all known, of course, 
a few students who have stood in rapt 
esthetic contemplation of the whole cur- 
riculum, as if it were Don Giovanni or 
Madame Bovary, and have been unwill- 
ing to involve themselves in the grimy 
business of exploring its parts. Some 
students may prefer to understand the re- 
quirements rather than to meet them. 
But this is a minority reaction: on the 
whole students respond well to explicit- 
ness and candor on the curricular ob- 
jectives of the college. 

At the most general level, then, this is 


‘how I understand the relationship be- 


tween orientation and learning. Orienta- 
tion is a continuous, cumulative, and 
never-ending process of learning. This 
process can be marked off into distin- 
guishable phases, with school and col- 
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lege, respectively, representing two such 
phases. The beginning stage of a new 
phase of learning is especially critical 
because at this point both the threat of 
serious disorientation and the promise 
of a breakthrough into higher and more 
productive intellectual activity must be 
recognized. 

In this discussion I am committed to 
a multiple point of view. I propose to 
give a statement of the views of the col- 
lege, the teacher, and the student. As 
I considered how these several stand- 
points might most efficiently be taken, I 
thought of a device employed by the late 
Robert Benchley in a similar situation. As 
a senior at Harvard, he was asked to 
write a term paper on the dispute over 
the international fisheries convention, as 
seen from the points of view of Great 
Britain, France, and the United States. 
Benchley’s son reports that, after many 
weeks of indecisions and false starts, 
Benchley finally wrote a paper describ- 
ing the dispute from the point of view of 
a fish. Fortified by this example, I 


thought of choosing a fairly neutral ob- 
server, perhaps the foreman of a build- 
ings and grounds crew, and speculating 
on how the learning process might ap- 


pear to him. But this I decided would 
be a cowardly way out of the difficulty. 

Since students and teachers are the 
persons whose interaction promotes 
learning, let me deal directly with these 
two classes and their idiosyncrasies. First, 
I shall enumerate and comment on 
certain student attitudes which work 
against full comprehension of the in- 
tellectual goals of the college. Then I 
shall discuss certain faculty attitudes 
which, as I see it, similarly diminish ed- 
ucational understanding in the college. 
I find myself fatally: tempted to person- 
alize these attitudes, but it should be 
understood that I am more interested in 
the consequences of the underlying at- 
titude than in the realism of the por- 
traiture. What follows is based upon 
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experience as a teacher, disorganized 
conversations (not interviews) with stu- 
dents, and artful encouragement of other 
people’s reminiscences. Statistical pro- 
cedures were minimal, and extrapolation 
is impossible. Neither list is to be re- 
garded as exhaustive. Here, then, are 
some kinds of students about whose 
academic orientation I worry. 

The Principled Indifferentist heads 
my list. This is the man—and he usually 
is a man—who seems to look his instruc- 
tor straight in the eye and say, “Go 
ahead, I dare you to interest me.” Some- 
where along the line he has picked up the 
notion that it is bright to be blasé, and 
knowing to be negative. He regards the 
classroom as the scene of a highly per- 
sonal tug of war; if he gives an inch, he 
may be lost. Sometimes the Principled 
Indifferentist bases his behavior on the 
possession of an insight or lore which 
renders nugatory, or even insulting, the 
normal concerns of a course. 

Some years ago, in a class in English 
composition, I played host—I think that 
is the proper term—to three young men 
who had read widely but not well in the 
Encyclopedia of the Unified Sciences, 
and who had convinced themselves that 
the squiggles of symbolic logic would 
shortly supplant English syntax for the 
normal purposes of human discourse. 
It was an interesting year for all of us. 

Next comes the Skeptical Pragmatist. 
When asked to read a book written be- 
fore 1900, he bleats, “What does all this 
old stuff have to do with me? Did Adam 
Smith ever meet a payroll?” He is: ready 
to work hard, but he is willing to invest 
his energy only in those aspects of the 
intellectual life which promise fairly 
immediate practical dividends. He ap- 
pears frequently in the advisers’ offices 
of the liberal arts colleges, and I am told 
he also crops up in colleges of technology 
and business, where he tends to deplore 
the more academic and theoretical ele- 
ments of instruction. We may encourage 
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him by promotional literature expatiat- 
ing on the financial rewards to be ex- 
pected by college graduates. 

The Zestful Geyser is an endearing 
type. He explodes with uncritical en- 
thusiasm. In a discussion class, especially 
if it is nondirective, he is in his element, 
but somehow he has trouble in setting 
his thoughts down on paper. If he does 
succeed in writing something, the dash 
is his characteristic mark of punctuation. 
He admires important ideas, provocative 
books, and challenging problems—all of 
them—and he does not see much point in 
discriminating among them. He is best 
regarded as a kind of natural force. 

We are all familiar with the High 
School Hot Shot, the young person who, 
perhaps through no fault of his own, has 
gained a misleading impression of his 
academic prowess. He has breezed 
through twelve years of schooling with- 
out incident, without setback, and with- 
out real thought. Superficial verbal 
precocity and a pleasant manner have 
enabled him to evade the necessity of 
hard work. Affectionate parents have 
combined with reassuring teachers to 
send him unready and underequipped 
into the more serious arena of the col- 
lege. He is in the classic situation of 
Ring Lardner’s baseball rookie, who 
wired home, “I'll be back Friday, Mama. 
They've started throwing curves.” 

In some ways the most worrisome of 
all is the Pedant, Junior Grade, in whom 
the virtues of docility, tractability, and 
obedience have become so ingrained that 
they must be regarded as intellectual 
vices. He takes notes automatically, 
even when nothing worth recording is 
being said. He reads the Divine Comedy 
with the same patient care that he would 
give to the racier parts of the World 
Almanac. He seldom raises his voice, and 
he never raises an issue. He is not ac- 
tively hostile to learning, indeed he is 
often plaintively in earnest about his 
work. He is not always a stupid person, 
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but he has never been encouraged to 
question, to wonder, to say “Why?” 

Now, with even-handed justice, let us 
turn to a roster of faculty members whose 
attitudes may undercut the possibility of 
sound academic orientation. Most pre- 
dictable of this group is the Academic 
Calvinist, who is convinced in his heart 
that the mass of men are born not to be 
educated. For him, the source of aca- 
demic original sin is the admissions office. 
Confront him with a student experi- 
encing academic difficulties, and his im- 
mediate response is, “We never should 
have admitted him.” Confront him with 
test scores suggesting that admissions 
standards are in fact rising, and he replies 
that he has no confidence in examination 
results—except his own. He is perfectly 
willing to write off the bottom 75 per- 
cent of the freshman class as ineducable. 
It goes without saying that he would like 
to teach in small seminars. 

Closely affiliated with the Academic 
Calvinist is the Misplaced Mandarin. 
Whether he is a historian, or a physicist, 
or a musicologist, he looks upon the col- 
lege simply as a testing ground for his 
specialty. Only the student who ex- 
hibits a pronounced aptitude and in- 
terest in his subject commands this pro- 
fessor’s attention; the others may serve 
to swell a budget, or to impress a dean, 
or to supply discreetly appreciative mur- 
murs in the background, but they do not 
really count. Only the majors matter; 
the curiosities of the others are, by man- 
darin definition, not intellectually re- 
spectable. Beginning courses in the Man- 
darin’s field are planned with no attention 
to the fact that, for most students, these 
courses will provide their sole collegiate 
contact with the subject. Beginning 
courses are designed to winnow the 
worthy, and the intellectual life is im- 
aged forth as a long series of courses 
endlessly prerequisite to each other. 

Both the Calvinist and the Mandarin 
are traditional figures. My next type, 
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the Block-and-Tackle Expert, is a more 
modern fellow. When confronted by a 
student in academic difficulty, his im- 
mediate conclusion is: it must be a 
psychological block, let the counseling 
service tackle him. Most wise teachers 
now understand that academic trouble 
sometimes has its origin in emotional 
problems. The Block-and-Tackle Ex- 
pert has concluded, however, with vast 
relief, that all problems in learning are 
emotional problems. This conserves a 
great deal of time which would other- 
wise have had to be devoted to thresh- 
ing out his students’ intellectual difficul- 
ties. It also prevents him from having 
to reappraise his teaching methods and 
to examine his presentation of material 
for possible incoherence and, ambiguity. 


Doctors, it is said, bury their mistakes; 


teachers of this persuasion get rid of 
their mistakes by reclassifying them. 
Finally, academic orientation is not 
ordinarily enhanced by the activity of 
the faculty type whom I shall call the 


Methodist. He is the person whose doc- 
trinaire devotion to a particular style of 
pedagogy has blunted the sensitivity 
which is required if teaching is to be an 


art. He may belong to the school which 
proclaims keep-the-discussion-alive -at- 
all-costs, or to the school which asserts 
lay -it -out-cold-and-let-the-nuances-fall- 
where-they-may. In any case, commit- 
ment to a theory blinds him to the fact 
that circumstances alter cases and that 
the nature of the materials under con- 
sideration, the purpose of the instruc- 
tion, and the intellectual situation of the 
students may properly influence the 
choice of method at any given point in 
the conduct of a course. 

Obviously, the student and faculty at- 
titudes which I have surveyed thus sum- 
marily do not represent a cross section of 
views on collegiate learning. If they 
did, the educational plight of our colleges 
would be serious indeed. However, these 
views of the intellectual concerns of the 
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college, extreme as they are, and exag- 
geratedly as I have stated them, do exist 
in the real world which we inhabit; they 
are not fabrications of a distempered and 
ill-tempered imagination. They point to 
some of the problems which must be 
solved if faculty and students alike are 
to develop adequate understanding of 
what the college is best fitted to achieve. 
In singling out and commenting upon 
these negative manifestations, I have of 
course implied some affirmative opinions 
on ways in which instruction, properly 
conducted, may assist in introducing new 
students to the intellectual life of the 
college. Let me now be more specific. 

If we believe that the curriculum gen- 
erally, and courses normally taken in the 
first year especially, must share much of 
the responsibility for acquainting the 
student with the educational demands of 
the college, it follows that unusual care 
must be taken in the design of these 
courses. I hesitate even to suggest prin- 
ciples to govern the planning of such 
early courses, because if they are taken 
seriously, if they are conceived and 
taught with energy and intelligence, they 
are likely to fulfill their role trium- 
phantly, regardless of the particular prin- 
ciple on which they are organized. With 
this qualifying remark on the record, 
however, I should like to suggest a few 
relevant principles. 

First of all, it seems to me that begin- 
ning college courses should signalize and 
dramatize the discontinuity between 
school and college approaches which I 
mentioned earlier. If I may, without 
incurring guilt by association, borrow a 
term from contemporary political rhet- 
oric, we should strive to give the entering 
student some sensation of “a long leap 
forward.” We might well start a course 
by giving the student a_ substantial 
and relatively comprehensive assignment, 
rather than sardine-sized snippets which 
remind him of the high school classroom. 
In English composition, for example, I 
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would be inclined to begin by expecting 
the student to attempt a full-sized essay 
on a topic which requires thought—not 
a series of impressionistic paragraphs on 
whatever bubbles up from his uncon- 
scious. This does not mean, of course, 
that the initial long leap should be suc- 
ceeded immediately by another running 
broad jump into uncharted territory. 
After the first lunge, the good teacher 
slows down to consolidate understand- 
ing and to fill in what has previously been 
only suggested. The important task is 
to convey the fact that we are serious 
about collegiate standards, and the large- 
scale initial assignment may help to 
establish this point. 

Closely related to this procedure is 
the desirability of taking account of 
what might be called psychological, or 
rhetorical, considerations in the organiza- 
tion of materials in a first-year course. In 
planning courses, most faculty members 
are likely to determine the chronological 
order of presentation on the basis of a 
purely logical analysis of the intellectual 
structure with which they are dealing. 
Admittedly, in some subjects logical 
order may be inevitable: elements which 
are logically antecedent must be com- 
prehended if the student is to make sense 
of the later material. But in some courses 
the possibility of choice exists, and 
faculty members might profitably con- 
sider whether the materials with which 
they start the course will be encountered 
by new students with tranquil recogni- 
tion or pleasant surprise. As an example, 
let me cite a year-long course designed 
to educate the student in the close read- 
ing of such varied literary forms as the 
novel, drama, history, and works of phi- 
losophy. In the course I have in mind, 
the staff has quite wisely, in my opinion, 
decided to launch the year with the read- 
ing of histories—Thucydides, or Gibbon, 
or Parkman. The average freshman is 
aware that novels and plays are works 
of literature, but he has not ordinarily 
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thought of histories as literary creations. 
The student is faced with an assumption 
new to him, and this novelty creates a 
kind of interest which assists the staff in 
raising the questions of literary study 
which it considers important. 

A third familiar principle in the organ- 
ization of first-year courses deserves men- 
tion. If first-year courses are actually to 
provide opportunity for the new student 
to gain practice in the intellectual skills of 
reflective reading, responsible discussion, 
and careful written statement, these 
courses cannot move at breakneck speed 
through a mass of materials which nec- 
essarily receive superficial treatment. If 
the student is to perfect himself in these 
important arts, he must have time to 
attain reasonable control over a limited 
body of relatively complex materials; he 
cannot be expected to engage in pro- 
ductive reflection on matters which are 
treated in the cursory fashion of a text- 
book summary. Teachers often err in 
blocking out course materials with an 
eye to a kind of democratically equal 
coverage of all elements, under a rigid 
time schedule which makes impossible 
the leisurely development of any single 
problem. For the first-year student par- 
ticularly, it would be wise to consider 
rich and full development of a part of 
the course, treating it with sufficient 
specificity and depth so that students can 
be expected to understand significant in- 
tellectual approaches to the subject. This 
done, it should be possible to move more 
rapidly through other matters which 
need to be covered. 

Whatever resources of energy and 
imagination we can command in creat- 
ing a first-year curriculum which en- 
courages the newcomer to identify him- 
self with the educational ends of the 
college, we should willingly allocate to 
this assignment. Wisdom and ingenu- 
ity in the organization of courses are 
not the whole story, of course. 
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We need to remind ourselves, and to 
keep reminding ourselves, that courses 
taken early in a student’s career, regard- 
less of their subject matter, must also 
be courses concerned with the cultiva- 
tion of the intellectual habits requisite 
to success in college. Intellectual habits 
do not just happen; they develop when 
the student understands their relevance 
to the task before him. This does not 
mean that all first-year courses should 
seek to extend the student’s academic 
orientation in exactly the same way. 
Rather, if reasonable communication is 
maintained among the faculty members 
primarily responsible for first-year 
courses, it should be possible to reach 
a sensible understanding on emphases 
which can best be handled in the various 
courses. Indeed, regular communication 
among teachers of first-year courses is 
valuable in many ways. It sensitizes 
them to the existence of intellectual 
problems generic to new students, and 
provides a clearinghouse for the dis- 
cussion of possible solutions to these 
problems. In particular, communication 
fosters the exploration of methods by 
which students can be brought to see 
significant relationships within the cur- 
riculum. Sometimes, for example, it may 
even be possible to arrange for the col- 
laborative treatment of the same topic 
in two courses which enroll large num- 
bers of first-year students. 

Other possible devices for improving 
academic orientation are of course le- 
gion. There is, for instance, what might 
be called the Hawthorne Effect—the 
stimulation produced in any group of 
students which is removed from the ordi- 
nary routine and given some kind of dif- 
ferent attention. There is the provision 
of unusually systematic advisory proce- 
dures for so-called “risk” admissions and 
for other special groups of students. In 
view of the fact that virtually all col- 
leges admit students who represent a 
very considerable range of intellectual 
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capacity and academic preparation, we 
need to experiment with imaginative 
variations on the standard patterns of 
freshman instruction. 

These procedures, these attitudes, 
these fleeting impressions—all serve to 
constitute the intellectual community of 
which we want the new student to be- 
come a fully naturalized citizen. Any- 
thing we can do to emphasize the au- 
thenticity of this intellectual community 
is worthy of our best efforts. 

One crude measure of an effective col- 
lege is that its students feel sufficiently 
engaged in their education so that they 
find it natural to keep on talking about 
Lord Keynes, or Hamlet, or the theory 
of sets, outside the classroom. In this 


connection, the case for establishing some 
serious required courses, taken by virtu- 
ally all students in a college, seems to me 
to rest at least partially on the influence 
such courses can exert in fostering in- 
tellectual community, in providing com- 
mon topics for out-of-class discussion by 


a large part of a student body. This 
community of interest and even of vo- 
cabulary was illustrated rather amusingly 
in an incident I witnessed on our campus 
a couple of years ago. Two young 
men were standing in front of a class- 
room building; they had apparently just 
emerged from a humanities class in 
which Thucydides was being discussed. 
As they chatted, there passed by an ex- 
traordinarily handsome girl, exotic in 
dress and appearance; I judged that she 
was a graduate student from Indonesia. 
The two men looked at the girl and ex- 
changed a few words; as I came abreast 
of them, I heard one say vehemently to 
the other, “I tell you, I’m sure she’s a 
Peloponnesian!” 

If one takes the general view of learn- 
ing and of academic orientation that I 
have tried to sketch, there arise implica- 
tions for the conduct of orientation pro- 
grams. If it is impossible to divorce the 
introduction to the arts of collegiate 
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learning from the actual learning ex- 
perience of the first college year, this 
means that the planning and execution of 
an orientation program will be immeasur- 
ably strengthened by very wide faculty 
participation. This should not be mere 
token participation, confined to donnish 
affability at an afternoon tea. Faculty 
members should be willing to devote 
time and thought to discovering ways 
of communicating to new students some 
sense of the intellectual values of the 
college. Similarly, if superior upper- 
classmen are active in the orientation 
process, they will ordinarily be per- 
suasive exponents and exemplars of aca- 
demic attitudes the college wishes to 
foster. 

The persons centrally involved in 
learning—practicing teachers and suc- 
cessful students—are key figures, then, 
in academic orientation. What should 
they be talking about, in their meetings 
with new students, during these impor- 
tant early days and weeks of college? As 
I have suggested earlier, why not devote 
at least some of this talk to the objects of 
learning as organized in the curriculum 
of the college? Those of us who spend 
most of our time around colleges tend 
to regard the curriculum as an essentially 
unglamorous topic. We forget that our 
freshmen have never been to college be- 
fore. They are going to spend four years 
with us, and they have a natural and 
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commendable curiosity about what they 
are going to learn and why and how 
they are going to learn it. 

Active faculty participation and direct 
attention to the curriculum are obviously 
useful, but, at some times during this 
period of initial contact with the college, 
the student should observe or take part 
in direct and concrete intellectual ac- 
tivity. Each college must meet this need 
in its own way. One beneficial side effect 
of the use of placement tests, for ex- 
ample, is that such tests introduce the 
student in a definite manner to at least 
some of the intellectual goals of the col- 
lege. Sample discussion groups may 
serve a similar purpose. At some point 
in the program, in other words, the col- 
lege’s intellectual objectives should be 
brought down from the heights and 
should be bodied forth in terms directly 
accessible to students. 

These are spacious generalities, de- 
signed merely as a prelude to discussions 
which will deepen our understanding of 
what goes on during those critical first 
weeks of college, when a student ex- 
changes his old masters for new ones, 
when the promise of an enlarged ca- 
pacity for learning is high, and when it 
is imperative that these new masters con- 
vince the student that they speak as men 
of authority, and wisdom, and com- 
passion. 





American Degree Mills’ 
The Problem and an Analysis of the Danger 


ROBERT H. REID 


HE AMERICAN CouNCIL ON Epuca- 

TIoN has been concerned with the 
problem of degree-granting diploma 
mills since 1920. The following para- 
graph appearing in its American Univer- 
sities and Colleges 1956 is a remarkably 
concise summary of the problems and 
dangers of American degree mills: 


The lax provisions for the issuance of 
institutional charters, and the virtual ab- 
sence of supervision over the quality of 
the programs maintained in existing insti- 
tutions in most states, have led to the opera- 
tion of many fraudulent institutions, often 
known as “diploma mills,” which sell de- 
grees, diplomas, and credentials at a price 
to unwary or unscrupulous customers. From 
time to time, the Federal Trade Commission 
or the Post Office Department is able to ob- 
tain sufficient evidence to put some of these 
fraudulent institutions out of business. In 
many instances, however, the enterprising 
managers of such institutions peddle their 
bogus degrees and credentials to persons 
in foreign countries who are unfamiliar 
with the fact that the control over higher 
education in so many of the states in the 
United States is lax enough to permit such 
fraudulent operation.” 


At the outset, it should be clear that 
diploma mills that grant degrees are not 
the most important problem in American 
education today. Nor can they even be 
counted as the most important aspect 
of the United States diploma mill prob- 


* This article is chap. 1 of American Degree 
Mills, by Robert H. Reid, to be published in 
1959 by American Council on Education, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

*Mary Irwin (ed.), American Universities 
and Colleges 1956 (Washington: American 
Council on Education, 1956), pp. 21-22. 


lem, which includes an even greater 
number of iniquitous activities in non- 
degree-granting secondary and voca- 
tional schools.* 

Nevertheless, the activities of degree 
mills warrant particular concern because 
they have involved foreign nationals 
seeking professional development in 
preparation for service and leadership 
in their respective countries. This absurd 
situation, with its international over- 
tones, has embarrassed the United States 
for more than one hundred and twenty 
years.* 

There have been many attempts to 
deal with degree mills at various levels. 

A sensational exposé of Oriental Uni- 
versity of Washington, D.C., came in 
1924. Fortunately the records preserve 
some evidence of the size and scope of 
Oriental’s nonresidential academic pro- 
gram. Oriental was headed by the re- 
markable “Bishop” Holler, who claimed 
he was ordained by the angels. Holler 
established a network of agents through- 
out the world and, unlike most such 


* Information taken from: (1) correspondence 
concerning the study from the executive secre- 
tary of the National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals, Oct. 31, 1958; (2) Adminis- 
trator of Veterans Affairs, Report on Education 
and Training under the Servicemen’s Readjust- 
ment Act, as Amended Jan. 25, 1950 ( Washing- 
ton: Government Printing Office); (3) corre- 
spondence and materials provided by the 
National Home Study Council, Washington, 
D.C. 

* See U.S. Bureau of Education, Report of the 
U.S. Commissioner of Education for the Year 
1876 (Washington: Government Printing Office, 
1878), p. cxxii, for reference to Richmond Col- 
lege, Jefferson County, Ohio, whose earliest 
charter bears the date 1835. 
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proprietors, kept close records of his stu- 
dents, their theses, the countries from 
which they came, and the degrees 
granted. Holler also provided prospec- 
tive students with a biographical sketch 
of himself which is an amazing and re- 
vealing document. Many of the practices 
he developed, such as splitting fees with 
agents in other lands, have been followed 
by other such institutions.® 

Because of the sporadic nature of these 
attempts, however, American degree mill 
proprietors, always flexible, are able to 
shift their operations into new fields of 
“study” and into new geographical areas 
where they continue to grow in numbers 
and operations. 

The ingenuity of the operators of these 
institutions is astounding and belies the 
apparent simplicity of the problem. The 
prospects for control, in a country which 
prides itself on the diversity of educa- 
tional opportunity and the sanctity of 
local educational initiative, have not been 
bright. Indeed, the problem of degree 
mills offers a classic example of volun- 
tary, state, and federal relations at their 
most frustrating. The more thoroughly 
all aspects of the issue are examined, 
the more obstacles are encountered. 

The value of such an exploration, how- 
ever, cannot be questioned, for, in the 
words of George Santayana, “Those who 
cannot remember the past are con- 
demned to repeat it.” 


Definition of the problem 


Mention of so-called diploma mills 
does not appear in standard histories of 
education or other references (with the 
exception of American Universities and 
Colleges). There is as yet no common 
agreement on what the term means or 
on what institutions fall within this cate- 
gory. The term is frequently used loosely 
and indiscriminately, to indicate personal 


5A detailed description of the Oriental Uni- 
versity case is given in chap. 3, “The Role of 
the Federal Agencies,” under the heading, “Post 
Office Department.” 
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disapproval, by individuals who are un- 
aware of the existence of real degree 
mills. 

Therefore, during this study, it became 
necessary to establish a working defini- 
tion for American degree mills. A num- 
ber of sources were approached for help. 
In particular, assistance was asked from 
the California State Department of Edu- 
cation, since it shares responsibility with 
the State Attorney General's Office for 
the enforcement of a law passed in April 
1958. This law culminated a four-year 
investigation into the problem of degree 
mills in that state. The reply noted: 


I am not familiar with any official defini- 
tion of the term “diploma mill” in any 
appellate court decision, opinion of the 
Attorney General or elsewhere. I think that 
in using that term, the writer of the [sub- 
committee] report had in mind persons or 
organizations selling, giving, or awarding 
degrees and similar documents without re- 
quiring any real academic achievement. I 
do not know where one should draw the 
line between an absolute sale of a diploma 
and the awarding of a diploma as the result 
of the completion of a ridiculously inade- 
quate course of study.’ 


For the purposes of this study, Ameri- 
can degree mills are identified as certain 
institutions calling themselves colleges or 
universities which confer “quick-way,” 
usually mail-order, degrees on payment 
of a fee. These institutions turn out 
bachelor’s, master’s, and doctor's degrees 
without requiring the labor, thought, and 
attention usually expected of those who 
earn such degrees; and they fall into 
two main categories: (1) American insti- 
tutions located in the United States offer- 
ing study by correspondence at home 
and abroad, which concentrate heavily 
on foreign nationals as prospective stu- 

*The prosecuting attorney in the California 
state investigation was quoted in the subcom- 
mittee report as estimating that there were 
probably at least one hundred such institutions 
in that state alone. 

™Letter from the Administrative Adviser, 


Department of Education, State of California, 
Dec. 29, 1958. 
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dents (with which the present study is 
chiefly concerned); and (2) American- 
chartered or -sponsored institutions lo- 
cated on foreign soil offering residential 
and/or correspondence education to for- 
eign nationals and to some Americans. 

A third, but less prevalent, type is the 
American institution located in the 
United States which offers patently .in- 
adequate residential study to foreign 
nationals who come here on student 
visas.* (This type should not be con- 
fused with those marginal institutions 
which seek reputable accreditation. ) 

All these “institutions of higher edu- 
cation” have certain common character- 
istics: 

1. Faculties are untrained, if not ac- 
tually nonexistent. 

2. The time and effort required to com- 
plete the course of study are a drastic 
telescoping of what is required in the 
usual curriculum. 

3. Instruction by correspondence les- 
sons is a travesty on reputable corre- 
spondence education. 

4. Students are often unqualified for 
any program of higher learning. 

5. Catalogue descriptions are a far 
cry from the realities of actual conditions 
and offerings. 

6. Advertisements exaggerate offerings 
and qualifications and may include prom- 
ises that cannot be fulfilled of well-pay- 
ing jobs upon graduation. 

7. The “campus” is usually a_post- 
office box or a single room or loft with 
no classrooms, library, or other facilities 
of a seat of learning. 

8. The officers are unethical self- 
seekers, whose qualifications are no 
better than their offerings, their degrees 
often having been attained from the 
same or similar institutions. 

The eight characteristics delineated 


* Examples of these three types of institutions 
are presented in chap. 3 in the sections on the 
Post Office Department; Federal Trade Com- 
mission; and U.S. Department of Justice, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service. 
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above should serve to draw a sharp line 
between the unethical, “racket” colleges 
and universities and the nonaccredited, 
but honest, institutions of higher learn- 
ing. However, the tendency to blur this 
distinction is compounded by two im- 
portant factors: (1) While unethical in- 
stitutions are not accredited by recog- 
nized agencies, they almost always pos- 
sess a legal state charter and affix the 
state seal to their diplomas; and (2). the 
bogus degrees of these institutions are 
granted in every conceivable professional 
and academic area of “study,” and thus 
the offerings seem to approximate closely 
the curricula of honest institutions. 

Degree mills advertise openly in this 
country and abroad in certain popular 
magazines of wide distribution. The fol- 
lowing advertisement appeared in a 
Scandinavian ministers’ journal in 1952 
and drew two “students” into an “educa- 
tional” arrangement: 


Scandinavian Pastors, interested in: 

1) a Doctoral Degree in Philosophy, The- 
ology, Psychology (basis: Dissertation), 
(from state chartered USA College), 

2) Correspondence Coaching in Pastoral- 
Theology & other theological subjects, 
Psychology, with diploma from a state 
chartered College (USA), 

3) Contact & Idea Exchange with Ameri- 
can Pastors, through membership in 
[name deleted], 

are invited to write the [name deleted] for 

information. Enclose 2 kr. in unused stamps 

for postage etc.* 


It is, therefore, a simple matter for a 
student to pick a college. He need not 
write a legible or well-worded letter. 
He does not have to say much about 
his educational background. 

Even institutions for which the Fed- 


eral Trade Commission has obtained 
cease and desist orders as long as ten 
years ago may still be reached by ad- 
dressing a letter to any address under 
which the institution was formerly listed. 


° Presteforeningens Blad, Nr. 31 (Aug. 1, 
1952). 
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The letter will be forwarded. The United 
States mails are so efficient that one such 
letter found its way three thousand miles 
to a “university” that was the successor 
to the original “college.” 

In July 1958 a letter addressed to a 
post-office box in a small town in Idaho 


brought a reply typical of the oppor- 
tunities offered: 


We are not chartered to give any De- 
grees. However we are affiliated with 13 
different Colleges and Universities that do 
issue Degrees. We can help you get almost 
any Degree you desire. Most of them re- 
quire a 10,000 word thesis and charge 
$150.00 and up for each Degree. Please let 
us know what Degree you are interested in. 
Dr. of Chiropractic, Naturopathic Medicine, 
Psychology, Philosophy, Divinity, Theology, 
Master Herbalsits [sic] or Dr. of Botanic 
Medicines or a half dozen others that we 
can get for you. If we can assist you fur- 
ther, please contact us by telephone or 
letter any time. Our phone number is 


The following letter, dated March 31, 
1958, from an American high school 
principal who did graduate work at two 
such universities, illustrates the response 
to such inducements: 


Are [name deleted] University, California, 
and [name deleted] University, Colorado, 
affiliated with the American Council on 
Education? Would the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy earned through correspondence 
work at both these universities be recog- 
nized by you? 


Recently, I successfully completed studies 
and examinations for the Ph.D. degree 
through correspondence at [name deleted] 
University [in Colorado]. Today, I received 
a letter from [name deleted] University [in 
California] stating that they will confer my 
diploma for this degree as soon as they re- 
ceive and accept my bound dissertation 
which I have just completed. 

I have worked long hours for many 
months in endeavoring to attain this goal. 
I am praying that it should not have been 
in vain. Since both these universities have 
been granted state charters and are ap- 
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proved by their state departments of educa- 
tion, I have believed that their doctoral 
programs are acceptable. 


Dimensions of the problem 


In 1950, Benjamin Fine, the then edu- 
cation editor of the New York Times," 
claimed that in the United States there 
were more than one thousand unethical 
institutions and that at least one hundred 
of these were out-and-out diploma mills 
granting unearned degrees. Evidence 
which has come to the attention of the 
American Council since July 1958— 
especially from public officials in Cali- 
fornia, Florida, Illinois, Indiana, and 
Maryland—indicates that this estimate 
of one hundred bogus degree-granting 
universities and colleges is quite modest. 
One association that represents many of 
these phony colleges and universities, 
and maintains a seal of approval for their 
use, states that their annual business 
amounts to $75,000,000 and that their 
enrollment in one recent year was 
750,000 students. 

In the first part of this two-part study, 
an effort was made to compile a working 
list of “suspicious” institutions which 
might be classified as American degree 
mills. More than two hundred such col- 
leges and universities were discovered, 
with operating addresses in at least 
thirty-seven states. In addition, records 
were obtained involving more than one 
hundred and thirty separate instances of 
foreign student and alumni relations in 
forty-two foreign countries and on every 
continent." 

Until legally authorized investigations 
are made of these institutions, they can- 
not be declared fraudulent. However, 
they can be called “degree mills” under 
the working definition stated above and 
the evidence gathered together for this 
study. 


* New York Times, Feb. 7, 1950. 


“Examples of the kinds of questions asked 
by foreign nationals are given in chap. 3. 
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It is extremely difficult to ascertain 
even the approximate number of students 
involved in the operations of these insti- 
tutions, since few degree-holders are 
willing to testify against their “alma 
mater.” Cases examined have revealed 
as few as a handful of students in some 
degree-granting diploma mills and as 
many as five hundred alumni for one 
U.S. institution now operating in Italy." 
A guess of the total would surely run 
well into the thousands. 


International implications 


The United States is one of the few 
countries of the world which does not 
have a ministry of education. State laws 
chartering institutions of higher educa- 
tion are not uniform and are actually 
quite lax in controlling educational mal- 
practice. Furthermore, since there is no 
single yardstick for accreditation, this 
system is especially difficult to explain 
to nationals of other countries, who 
simply cannot appreciate that a country 
can have educational standards unless 


there is a federal agency controlling such 
matters. 

While there is accreditation, no dis- 
accreditation agency exists in this coun- 
try to issue such a press directive as was 
released by the Ministry of Education 
of India: 


The Government of India receive fre- 
quent enquiries as to the value and validity 
of degrees/diplomas/ certificates purporting 
to be issued (through agencies in India, or 
direct) by certain foreign bodies styling 
themselves as University, or Professional 
and Educational Institutions. The follow- 
ing are some of the unrecognised [Ameri- 
can and British] bodies about which fre- 
quent enquiries are received. . . . [Five 
names deleted. ] 

The Government of India wish to make 
it clear that the degrees/diplomas/ certifi- 


* Letter from the American Embassy in 
Rome, Italy, to the president of the University 
of California, Feb. 11, 1958. 
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cates awarded by the so-called institutions 
are not recognised by the Government for 
any purpose whatsoever. The public are 
also warned against the practice of frequent 
changes in the names and headquarters of 
many of the institutions which give the im- 
pression that they are new and bona fide 
educational institutions.'* 


The lack of any “disaccrediting” pro- 
cedure in the United States has had 
serious implications for the reputation of 
American higher education in foreign 
countries. A former student who earned 
an M.A. in home economics education 
in 1954 at Utah State Agricultural Col- 
lege (one of our land-grant institutions ) 
writes from Kuala Lumpur, Malaya, on 
September 20, 1958: “. . . I find that they 
do not recognize any degree taken in 
the States .. .” and asks help in “fight- 
ing for the recognition of the work done 
at Utah State.” An inquiry in December 
1958 from the president of Berea College 
in Kentucky states: “I have been in- 
formed that the government of the Fed- 
eration of Malaya has a list of thirty- 
three colleges whose graduates may be 
employed by the government... I 
understand that some famous universities 
are included but, for example, the Uni- 
versity of Illinois and the University of 
Michigan are not... .” 

While the evidence on the Malaya 
case is not yet clear or complete, the 
comment of the Utah State graduate in 
her letter to the college is worth noting: 


You might not believe me, but all this 
came about because of an American who 
was on the Board of Education here who 
told them that American degrees are easily 
purchased in the States so naturally they 
do not want to consider education ob- 
tained in the States. 


There is evidence that such an atti- 
tude toward American higher education, 


“ Ministry of Education of India, “Degrees 
and Diplomas by Unrecognised Institutions,” 
March 14, 1956. 
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in somewhat modified forms, appears 
throughout the former colonial posses- 
sions of Great Britain and in a number 
of European countries. 

Years ago the United States Consul 
General in Germany reported to the U.S. 
State Department: 


A traffic in American Academic degrees 
has been carried on in Europe... as a 
result the American doctor has become a 
most questionable honor on the European 
continent . . . in Germany an object of 
suspicion by public and police. . . . To what 
extent the discreditable business has gone 
is perhaps best gleaned from the fact that 
on the 4th of July last, there greeted us 
Americans in Germany an illustrated page 
of the Lustige Blaetter, published in Berlin, 
with a penny-in-the-slot machine, under 
which the inscription could be read, “Put 
your dollar in the slot and pull out an 
American doctor diploma.” “ 


Thirty years later, the Federal Repub- 
lic of West Germany is still vitally con- 
cerned with this problem. It retains a 


full-time member of its Central Office for 
Foreign Education, who is the Director 
of Cultural Relations with Foreign Coun- 
tries and Educational Institutes. One of 
his duties is to serve as a “disaccredit- 
ing” agency for his country in tracing 
down “false degrees.” In his investiga- 
tions over a thirty-year period, he has, 
with the aid of the German police and 
courts, as well as the European inter- 
national police force (Interpol), desig- 
nated seventy-four of these “doctor fac- 
tories” and helped eliminate some of 
those which traffic in “black market de- 
grees.” 

This investigator'® has been most frus- 
trated by the American degree mills, 
which he identifies as the largest such 


“In an address of Hon. W. E. Humphrey, 
then Chairman of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, Jan. 14, 1928. 

“Information taken from an unpublished 
annotated list made by the Director of Cultural 
Relations, January 1958, and now in the records 
of the U.S. Office of Education. 
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operation in the world. His report on 
one such institution [name deleted] de- 
scribes: 


a far-flung organization for the sale of doc- 
tor diplomas with branches in London, 
New York, Paris, Rome, Geneva, The 
Hague, Athens, Brussels and Vancouver. 
[This “university”] has connections with 
the [name deleted] in Paris and the [name 
deleted] in Toulouse .. . , also the [name 
deleted] in Rome. . . . Year of founding is 
given as 1880 and place and year of in- 
corporation: Washington, D.C., 1916... . 
Diplomas are sold to this day for all kinds 
of Doctor Degrees. The signatures change 
according to country of issue or place of 
issue. Sometimes they are signed, in ad- 
dition to the “President,” by one “Arch- 
bishop John I.” Places of issue are not given 
on the various diplomas. Thus far it has not 
been possible to ascertain the various dis- 
tribution branches. 


This German investigator was inter- 
viewed in a New York City German- 
language newspaper in November 1958. 
He is reported there to have stated that, 
while in earlier years he received about 
two thousand inquiries concerning di- 
ploma mill activities each year, he now 
receives almost six thousand annually."* 

Not far up a historic Eastern river, 
a unique organization sells suggestions 
on the best way to obtain a degree from 
any one of a large, copyrighted list of 
colleges which offer degrees in a variety 
of fields. The owner of this “middle- 
man” operation has a Canadian counter- 
part, and both boast of agencies and 
branches all over the world. There is a 
loose international ring of such agents 
who serve each other as advance men, 
faculty members, and degree-signers. 

America’s unique educational climate, 
the expansion of learning opportunities 
and their very diversity, has nurtured 
a pollution by diploma mills of our edu- 
cational offerings. 


* New York Staats-Zeitung, Nov. 17, 1958. 
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Conclusions and Recommendations 


of the Study on Degree Mills 


‘Tee HAVE BEEN a number of serious attempts to control American degree 
mills. With the exceptions noted, these attempts have not curbed malpractices 
which harsn the reputation of American higher education. 

In various sections of this report, there are certain suggestions which would 
help, such as wide acceptance of a clear definition of a degree mill, establish- 
ment of minimum requirements for degrees, improvement of correspondence 
school offerings, and clarification of false impressions which often lump weak 
schools with degree mills. 

However, in and of themselves, these suggestions would not solve the prob- 
lem. The solution demands better legal machinery than now exists. 

The following steps are recommended: 

1. Basic is the need for concerted action by the states leading to the adop- 
tion of uniform legislation which sets minimum standards for the licensing 
and operation of all institutions of higher education—with special control of 
degree-granting privileges. Responsibility for administering such standards 
should be vested in the appropriate state educational authority. Such action 
should go beyond the passage of the law. It must provide sufficient staff and 
resources to ensure periodic review and continuous enforcement of these 
standards. 

The means for carrying out this first step exists. The Council of State Gov- 
ernments has indicated not only a keen interest in the problem but also a 
willingness to proceed immediately toward preparing and recommending uni- 
form state legislation. 

2. Even if all the states do pass. satisfactory statutes, the need for supple- 
mentary federal legislation is apparent, for there will still be loopholes in 
interstate and international control. 

It is therefore recommended that, at an appropriate time after the Council 
of State Governments has had a chance to act, an effort be made to interest 
a congressional committee in arranging hearings on the need for supplementary 
federal legislation. 

A major advantage of such hearings is that they would place on the record, 
with full congressional immunity, a large body of factual information about 
these “colleges,” their names and locations, their proprietors and activities, 
and examples of the serious international implications of their operations. 
Complete exposure would give additional ammunition to all agencies now 
frustrated by this problem. 

With a firm legal framework obtained through state action and supple- 
mental federal legislation, and with the careful documentation of degree mill 
activities placed in the public records through a congressional investigation, 
there will be a sound basis for strengthening the efforts of all interested agen- 
cies, both public and private. 

Through such solidly founded cooperation, there is a real chance that 
American degree mills can be eliminated from the educational scene.—From 
American Degree Mills, by Robert H. Reid, to be published 1959 by American 
Council on Education, Washington, D.C. 
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J. WHITNEY BUNTING 


DUCATIONAL relations with, and espe- 
E; cially support by, the modern busi- 
ness corporation are not cut and dried, 
nor are they a matter of chance. Few 
people recognize the amount of time and 
effort that enters into the development of 
sound and beneficial programs of aid to 
education by industry. Research on the 
subject is often one vital part in the de- 
velopment of new and imaginative pro- 
grams of educational support. In 1958 
the Educational Relations and Support 
Service of the General Electric Company 
embarked on a thorough study of the 
company’s relations (past and potential ) 
with graduate education. By field visita- 
tion, questionnaires, and other investiga- 
tive techniques, forty graduate schools 
were studied to ascertain their impor- 
tance to the modern business enterprise 
and to investigate needs and potential 
areas of relations development. 

It was soon discovered that one of the 
most vital areas of American higher edu- 
cation for industry should be the gradu- 
ate schools of universities. This is not 
always recognized by those entrusted 
with the educational relations function of 
industry, largely because they relate their 
efforts purely to the development of 
manpower for business functions and 
pursuits. Sober reflection on company 
hiring policies as well as company needs 
for techniques and innovations should 
surely lead to a reappraisal of their rela- 
tions and support programs. Graduate 
schools have proven their worth in the 
development of educated manpower 
and of new knowledge, both of which 
are indispensable to the proper devel- 
opment of the business enterprise. 


This very lack of understanding of the 
values of and the need for graduate 
education by the business enterprise 
has led many industrialists to sell grad- 
uate training short. Adequate support 
has been withheld from many of the 
graduate schools in favor of scholarships 
and other forms of aid to undergraduate 
programs. Moreover, industry has at- 
tracted some of the most talented pros- 
pects away from graduate training by 
high salary offers. Thus, rather than 
supporting this level of higher learning 
adequately, industry can be charged, 
somewhat correctly, with the construc- 
tion of roadblocks that have hampered 
the proper development of graduate edu- 
cation. Such a situation requires, first, 
a proper understanding of the role of 
graduate education in industrial and 
business progress and, second, a re- 
evaluation of relations policies that may 
not presently reflect the true interest 
of business in higher education. Thus, 
it may be advisable at this point to 
state briefly the benefits industry does 
receive from a vigorous program of grad- 
uate education in the nation’s universi- 
ties. 


Values of graduate schools 
to American business 


The graduate school on the modern 
university campus is often the heart of 
the institution’s research program. It is 
under the care of graduate professors 
that much of the new knowledge is de- 
veloped. Frequently this new knowl- 
edge can form the basis for industrial 
advances, whether such research be in 
the direct area of business practice or 
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in the physical sciences, social sciences, 
or the humanities. Much of the basic 
research, historically, has been under- 
taken on the university campus. This 
research, so valuable in developing new 
products and processes, must be main- 
tained if the future progress of both so- 
ciety and industry is to be promoted 
adequately. 

Graduate school professors, in all 
fields, tend to develop specialized inter- 
ests that greatly increase their value as 
consultants to industry. Since these 
professors are usually senior professors 
in their institution, they have devoted 
considerable time and energy in becom- 
ing experts in particular fields of inter- 
est. Often these interest fields parallel 
business needs, and such professors are 
often in demand as part-time consultants 
to industry. Larger industries, of course, 
utilize their talent more frequently than 
do small companies. However, there is 
no reason to believe that business size 
reflects any difference in the need for 


good advisory talent from graduate 
faculty members. 

Graduate students often have the ad- 
vantage of breadth of academic experi- 
ence that contains both a broad gen- 
eral background in the liberal arts plus 
a specialized interest in subjects of basic 


concern to industry. Many surveys, 
conducted by a variety of industries and 
business organizations, indicate that 
graduate students often have qualities 
of educational experience that provide 
them with enhanced value as managers 
and professional contributors to indus- 
try. The modern complex industrial en- 
terprise often has need for individuals 
with a broad general background plus 
basic specialization in fields of corporate 
interest for managerial responsibilities. 
The increased emphasis that many com- 
panies place upon the recruitment of 
graduate students is prime recognition 
of the value of graduate training. Re- 
cent analyses of ideal managerial per- 
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sonnel tend to indicate the importance 
of broad basic training plus graduate 
specialization as keys to business ‘suc- 
cess. 

In addition, leadership in academic 
policy is often generated from the ranks 
of the graduate professors. As senior 
professors they are looked upon as 
motivators in the development of cur- 
ricular matters and in the sponsorship 
of new ideas in higher education. More- 
over, they often lead in the production 
of textbooks because of the value of 
such work in graduate education. Thus, 
support of and relations with graduate 
professors can be of real significance 
to the business enterprise. 

Other advantages for relationships 
with graduate education by industry 
can be specified, most of which vary 
according to the size and interest of the 
industry analyzed. However, the in- 
fluence of the graduate schools upon 
the character and future of American 
higher education cannot be denied. 


Impact of business and industry 
on graduate education 


The growing interest of business and 
industry in this level of higher educa- 
tion has been reflected in the recruit- 
ing policies, particularly of the major 
corporations. In most areas of man- 
agerial, professional, and scientific skills, 
the interest of business in those young 
people who have completed one or more 
years of graduate education is growing. 
Moreover, advanced degrees that for- 
merly appeared to be superfluous for 
business employment now have achieved 
stature in the economic world. In fact, 
as one graduate dean reflected, “There 
may soon come a time when advanced 
degrees may be a normal requirement 
for employment in the executive ranks 
of industry.” 

It should be recognized most clearly 
that this is not a trend found in all in- 
stitutions or with all industries. It is 
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as yet spotty, but the growing interest 
of business and industry in graduate 
students reflects the situation of the 
future rather than present actuality. 
Dean Herman E. Spivey of the Univer- 
sity of Kentucky's Graduate School 
summed up his reaction in this manner: 
“Industrial recruiting has tended to em- 
phasize the value of graduate training 
and graduate degrees for business suc- 
cess only within the past few years. 
Up until then, industry was the gradu- 
ate school’s chief competitor for the 
time and talent of the gifted college 
graduate immediately following his 
baccalaureate.” On the other hand, an- 
other leading graduate school dean be- 
lieves there are organizations which 


need high-level people in the sciences 
and in mathematics, fields in which there 
is little or no substitute for intensive 
graduate training. Aside from these he 
noted relatively little emphasis on grad- 
uate training. 

Reflecting back upon Dean Spivey’s 


statement concerning industry as a com- 
petitor with the graduate school for 
talent, there is a great confusion about 
industry's recruiting policies. For ex- 
ample, academic administrators in higher 
education see many recruiters press for 
topflight graduate students during their 
campus visitation. On the other hand, 
they are quite willing to draw off the 
most talented youths at the baccalaure- 
ate level. These are inconsistent poli- 
cies to many academicians. 

Graduate students must be of high 
academic promise if graduate education 
is to prosper and if graduate degrees are 
to achieve the value and prestige that 
should be associated with them. A lib- 
eral arts college dean recently sent one 
of his best students to a large northeast- 
ern graduate school for admissions pro- 
cedures preparatory to entering the grad- 
uate program. Much to this dean’s 
discomfiture, the prospective graduate 
student (while waiting in the outer of- 
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fice for an interview with the graduate 
dean) was approached by a recruiter for 
industry offering an extremely interest- 
ing employment opportunity. The net 
result was one graduate student lost by 
this graduate school to industry. The 
deans say, therefore, that industry must 
appraise the value of graduate training 
for itself and then adopt recruiting, rela- 
tions, and support policies consistent 
with their aims and objectives in this 
educational area. 

Another concern among many gradu- 
ate deans is the growing influence of in- 
dustry upon graduate programs of study. 
Here there is a tug of war between the 
proponents of the pure graduate pro- 
gram devoid of any external influence 
and the type of graduate institution that 
has flourished primarily because it has 
developed a program to meet specific in- 
dustrial needs. Between these two ex- 
tremes lie many graduate schools that 
are trying to reflect, in their organization 
patterns, a combination of the two varia- 
tions. In certain states, where two pub- 
licly supported graduate schools are in 
operation, it is possible to find both ex- 
tremes. Visits with administrators at 
both institutions will show the wide 
cleavage in policy and program, with 
neither institution approving of the 
other. 

Without delving deeply into the values 
of either extreme, the mass of feeling 
seems to support the proper chastity of 
graduate education and the belief that, 
in programs of study, the faculty should 
be the supreme authority. Thus, such 
programs would be dedicated primarily 
to the educational pattern and not to 
specifically influential industrial needs. 
Divergence from this pattern could lead 
to educational chaos at this level. This 
would tend to minimize present values 
found in the graduate program. 

However, it is noted that the influence 
of business is being felt in another, and 
perhaps more insidious, manner. The 
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tendency of the large corporations in 
particular to employ specialized gradu- 
ate faculty members as consultants has 
led to a greater willingness among such 
professors to embrace industrial pro- 
grams and ideologies within the grad- 
uate framework. It would be extremely 
difficult for a professor, who serves a 
corporation on a retainer, not to feel cer- 
tain influences from this association that 
might tend to color his course work, his 
academic planning, or his basic ideals of 
graduate education. It is recognized by 
almost all deans interviewed that this sit- 
uation is not out of hand and that it has 
many definite values for both the profes- 
sor and the institution. It has led, how- 
ever, to a closer relationship between 
business and the academic program and 
as such has caused some change in edu- 
cational offerings. 

The charge is made frequently that 
industry, by virtue of its research fellow- 
ship program, is causing a reduction of 
the supply of prospective teachers for 
higher education. The fact that most 
fellowships do specify research and do 
not include teaching in the terms of the 
grant might tend to direct graduate tal- 
ent into industrial pursuits rather than 
into educational careers. The present 
study emphasized this problem in dis- 
cussions with various deans and, with 
only a few exceptions, the myth was ex- 
ploded. Research is as important to 
prospective college and university teach- 
ers as is the actual practice in profes- 
sional duties often afforded those stu- 
dents who have obtained teaching as- 
sistantships. In fact, the interest in and 
love of research will stand the prospec- 
tive teacher in good stead during an en- 
tire lifetime in education. 

Graduate schools tend to seek out fel- 
lowship grants that are in keeping with 
the institutional aims and objectives. 
Although business officers sometimes feel 
that any institution will accept a fellow- 
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ship grant of almost any nature, this is 
certainly not the case. For example, one 
institution’s dean states, “Even though 
we are in dire need of fellowships at 

, we will resist accepting a grant 
which curtails the intellectual growth 
and interests of the student.” The ma- 
jority of institutions reserve the right to 
request graduate students to undertake 
some form of teaching responsibility 
during their attendance at the institu- 
tion. 

Two comments seem fitting at this 
point. First, Dean Lewis Hahn of the 
Washington University (St. Louis) 
School of Graduate Studies reports that, 
“The college teachers we are seeking 
to produce are scholar-teachers, and 
training in research is an essential part 
in the development of such scholar- 
teachers. Whatever may be the case 
with reference to undergraduate pro- 
grams, it seems to me impossible to have 
a strong graduate program without 
scholarship and research.” And then, 
Assistant Dean James I. Armstrong of 
Princeton University’s Graduate School 
reports, “Training in research and re- 
search itself are essential to the aims of 
graduate education at Princeton; teach- 
ing and scholarship are profoundly re- 
lated although emphasis may vary some- 
what with individuals.” 

There appears to be no conflict be- 
tween graduate schools and business and 
industry in the over-all recognition of 
common interest. There is rather a 
recognition that both must work and 
plan together for a strengthening of 
graduate education per se, but there will 
be a strong effort to resist domination 
of the graduate program by any group or 
organization. In this manner, the serv- 
ice offered by the graduate schools may 
be strengthened in the best interests of 
all members of society and not just for a 
selected segment thereof. 
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How should business aid 
graduate education? 


Graduate deans do not appear to re- 
gard financial aid as the sole reason for 
interest in business support of graduate 
education. There is no doubt that they 
feel that added financial support is es- 
sential if this level of higher education is 
to accomplish its mission in the future. 
However, there is a firm and deep-seated 
conviction that the recognition of the 
values of graduate training for business 
pursuits should be given greater public 
display. In this connection, there is still 
a widespread feeling among parents that 
graduate training is a luxury and that 
students, following the receipt of a bac- 
calaureate degree, should not be stimu- 
lated to further academic study. Ade- 
quate public recognition of the values 
of advanced training for business and 
professional life might make it possible 
for talented young people to achieve 
graduate education with family financial 
sponsorship. 

In this respect, the words of former 
Dean Thomas H. Osgood of the Michi- 
gan State University Graduate College 
might be quoted: “Business and industry 
can continue to emphasize and recognize 
the value of graduate training. This can 
be done, of course, only if business and 
industry have concluded that graduate 
training of some of their employees is 
helpful to them. At the same time, uni- 
versities should not undertake graduate 
training of students in vocational sub- 
jects. The purpose of a university is to 
teach, and to teach imaginatively, so that 
those graduates will be able to adapt 
their fundamental intellectual abilities to 
new jobs wherever they are found.” 

The manner in which part of this pub- 
lic relations concept may be put into 
practice seems to lie in adequate public 
announcements when graduate support 
is provided under business auspices. 
Much greater value might lie in an- 
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nouncements made by industries them- 
selves than by college public relations or 
news bureaus. The impact of industrial 
support is greater on the public mind 
when industry itself breaks the story. 
Thus, there is a combination of public 
relations and financial factors involved 
in the promotion of graduate education 
by business and industry. 

The cultivation of graduate personnel 
by business and industry is also of im- 
portance if it-does not lead to the re- 
cruitment of such personnel into indus- 
trial life. The interchange of ideas be- 
tween representatives of both groups and 
recognition of each other's strengths 
seem to be essential. For example, many 
of the deans contacted in this survey in- 
dicated great pleasure in participating in 
this type of study because it might lead 
potentially to greater understanding. For 
even greater understanding it was 
stressed that the investigations ought to 
be made by personnel from industry who 
are thoroughly conversant with the field 
of higher education and the problems in- 
volved therein. In this manner, the deans 
feel, their story will be understood with 
a minimum of difficulty. Several com- 
panies with long histories of relations 
work at this level were held up as out- 
standing examples of proper relations 
work. 

The four basic needs in the financial 
support area and their relative impor- 
tance based upon the number of times 
mentioned by deans visited include: 

1. Funds to permit talented profes- 
sors to conduct research on a summer or 
part-time basis while serving on the in- 
stitution’s faculty. (Under this type of 
plan the faculty member would be 
granted released time from teaching as 
the university's contribution to this ef- 
fort.) Usually such recipients would be 
in the postdoctoral category. 

2. Funds to allow younger faculty 
members of real ability the opportunity 
to work for their doctoral degree at in- 
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stitutions of their choice. Normally, 
such a grant would allow the recipient 
completely free time to pursue work on 
the dissertation. Since most of these men 
or women would be married, the grant 
would have to be large enough to be of 
practical value. 

3. Fellowships to outstanding graduate 
students who have shown by graduate 
work that they are capable of making a 
real educational contribution. This 
would allow many to pursue their com- 
plete graduate program without inter- 
ruption for such income-producing op- 
portunities as teaching, industrial re- 
search, and so on. It was noted that one 
of the greatest causes of graduate stu- 
dent mortality is need for addled income. 
Industrial fellowships can provide, not 
only financial assistance, but also the 
necessary prestige that will hold a tal- 
ented man in place until he has com- 
pleted the doctoral program and re- 
ceived the degree. 

4. Provision of technical equipment 
for laboratory teaching and research. 
Such material is of extreme value, for 
many institutions report the use of home- 
made equipment that affords an inferior 
type of educational opportunity. 

In summarization, Dean Leonard C. 
Mead of Tufts University stated: “That 
cooperation is best which contributes to 
our goal of advanced teaching and schol- 
arship in the higher arts and sciences. 
Our most important resource is the fac- 
ulty member; hence aid to him (finan- 
cial, facilities, travel, special services, 
etc.) is the basic avenue of significant 
help.” 


Techniques of financing graduate 
education by industry 


Graduate school administrators and 
faculty members have favorable com- 
ment about the methods used in financ- 
ing graduate higher education as well as 
the extent of such support. Recent years 
have seen an upsurge of interest by in- 
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dustry, for example, and the donors have 
not felt restricted to support through 
time-honored techniques. Rather, many 
have shown interest and enthusiasm in 
the creation of new methods that would 
benefit both education and industry. This 
desire on the part of industry to be im- 
aginative and creative in financial sup- 
port policies must be encouraged, for it 
presages better relations between indus- 
try and education. Dean Lewis Hahn 
(Washington University, St. Louis) re- 
ports that industry's support is “more 
imaginative and creative in recent years. 
I do not have in mind primarily novelty 
but rather the fact of the vision which 
comes from an understanding and appre- 
ciation of what universities are seeking 
to accomplish and of the major needs in 
working toward their goals. This type 
of inquiry on your part supports my con- 
tentions.” 

One word of caution should be ex- 
pressed at this point. How can the 
proper goals of higher education be re- 
lated specifically to the objectives of 
business and industry? Dean L. E. 
Grinter, Graduate School, University of 
Florida, comments: “We have seen some 
[industry-supported programs] that ap- 
pear to be imaginatively designed to 
solve the individual company’s man- 
power problem rather than to benefit 
education. I doubt whether such com- 
panies actually benefited, however.” And 
Dean Leonard C. Mead (Tufts Univer- 
sity) states: “They [industry-supported 
programs] are certainly more imagina- 
tive but perhaps not creative. How do 
industrial goals overlap with academic 
goals? Does industry wish to support 
graduate education per se, or is there a 
quid pro quo in mind?” 

In evaluating present techniques of 
corporate graduate support, the follow- 
ing facts come to light: 

1. Academic chairs.—Only a few grad- 
uate schools have had experience with 
academic chairs sponsored by industry. 
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In several instances the chairs were spon- 
sored for only a limited period, and, at 
the end of a specific period, the support 
was withdrawn. Such a policy is not con- 
sidered beneficial to the institution. Al- 
though such grants tend to free institu- 
tional funds for other purposes, there is 
only a limited enthusiasm for this type 
of aid. 

2. Grants for research—Extreme en- 
thusiasm for this type of aid was ex- 
pressed by virtually all those questioned. 
Basically this type of assistance is a 
strong factor in getting and holding good 
faculty personnel, and it does allow the 
institution to use its moneys for other 
pressing needs. However, research grants 
are a factor in the overhead costs of in- 
stitutional operation, and it should be 
recognized that the results of the re- 
search may be far different from those 
assumed at the time of the grant. The 
institution should be as free as possible 
in the use of research moneys if both 
education and business are to benefit. 


3. Capital gifts (excluding equipment). 
—In general, such gifts or grants are 
most beneficial, for they permit the 
proper development of the institution. In 


many instances buildings (libraries, 
classrooms, offices, and so on) are inade- 
quate for today’s needs. The oppor- 
tunity for faculty members to have 
comfortable study quarters is of great 
importance at the graduate level. How- 
ever, industry's contributions in the 
capital gift classification have been ex- 
tremely limited and then principally at 
the local level. Most graduate institu- 
tions rely on all-university fund drives 
for capital benefit. 

4. Equipment assistance—Such aid 
has provided only a limited amount of 
value in the normal graduate program. 
Since most equipment is specialized in 
nature, it can be more beneficial in pro- 
fessional programs, both undergraduate 
and graduate. Only too frequently such 
assistance is proffered through old or 
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obsolescent equipment and may, in some 
cases, add considerably to the costs of 
educational operation. However, in spe- 
cific departments when care is exercised 
to match educational needs and equip- 
ment available, it can be of real benefit. 

5. Unrestricted gifts—The greatest 
enthusiasm is for this kind of financial 
support. Here the educational authori- 
ties have the complete right to use the 
grant in the manner most beneficial to 
the educational process. Of all tech- 
niques this is the form that appears most 
desirable to educators at all levels. 

In the process of analyzing corporate 
support of graduate education, the mat- 
ter of fellowships is always of impor- 
tance. Industry provides an annual total 
of approximately $1.6 million in gradu- 
ate fellowships assigned among the in- 
stitutions included in this study. An out- 
lay of this size is of great importance in 
the planning of institutional operations. 
However, approximately 52 percent of 
the industry-sponsored fellowships re- 
ported are subject to rotation, either an- 
nually or at the end of a specific period, 
to the other institutions. The question 
of rotation was raised in every interview 
and, although most graduate schools de- 
sire to retain fellowships for as long a 
period as possible, they recognize the 
fact that the limited funds available 
should be shared with other institutions. 
Thus, rotation is reported as an accept- 
able procedure in financial aid although 
the possibility of rotation should be 
clearly indicated by the donor at the time 
of the grant. 

Competitive fellowship programs are 
not so highly prized as assigned fellow- 
ships (even when subject to rotation). 
Under an assigned policy the graduate 
school feels that it has a share in the 
award and that it can best seek out and 
reward the talented students. Moreover, 
assigned fellowships tend to reduce the 
flooding of the prestige institutions with 
the top-quality graduate students. In 
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addition, the graduate school with the 
assigned fellowship can achieve greater 
prestige for itself by the use of the 
donor's name in supporting literature 
and news releases. 


Roadblocks limiting graduate study 


One inescapable conclusion is that the 
future growth (both quality and quan- 
tity) of graduate education is clearly 
aligned with the development of stu- 
dent flow into such institutions. Al- 
though student population at all levels 
of education below the bachelor’s degree 
has been increasing prodigiously, the 
same rate has not been encountered in 
graduate education generally. Why, 
then, has graduate education not kept 
pace with other academic levels in the 
attraction of talented students? It is on 
this point that graduate administrators 
seem to be in closest harmony. They ap- 
pear to be almost unanimous, not only in 
reference to the limiting factors involved, 
but also in relation to the importance of 
the various causal factors observed. Thus 
the following reasons are representative 
of the vast majority of comments re- 
ceived. 

1. Lack of motivation.—It is assumed 
by increasing numbers of young people 
and their parents that the key to success 
lies in college education. However, this 
education normally is topped by the 
awarding of the baccalaureate degree. 
Beyond this level only the most dedi- 
cated students desire to travel. As a 
consequence many of the most gifted 
students fail to realize their full educa- 
tional potential and drift away from the 
educational scene. It is a key problem 
that society must solve if the maximum 
potential of training is to be realized. 
Ways must be found to encourage grad- 
uate training for those to whom it will 
be beneficial. Moreover, it should be 
proven that graduate training leads to 
many valuable career opportunities to- 
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day, and not just to academic oppor- 
tunity. 

2. Recruiting for industry—Although 
many recruiters for industry today recog- 
nize the value of graduate training for 
the talented, they are prone to encourage 
many of the best students to forego grad- 
uate experience in the hope of imme- 
diate financial returns. It is sometimes 
suggested that an opportunity for grad- 
uate education will be forthcoming later, 
but, as a rule, this is not often the case. 
Thus, high salaries offered by recruiters 
tend to accentuate the problem. Indus- 
try should give increasing recognition to 
this problem and should strive to en- 
courage the most capable students to 
continue education. (It was noted by 
several deans that General Electric’s re- 
cruiting policy is often helpful in this 
matter, for the company recruiters tend 
to promote interest in graduate educa- 
tion.) There is often greater siphoning- 
off of talent in engineering education 
than in any other field. 

3. Parental indifference ——The parents 
of talented college graduates should be 
stimulated to recognize the values of 
graduate study to the end that they 
might be willing to underwrite further 
education. Although in many cases there 
is opportunity for external financial aid, 
the lack of parental interest is a deter- 
rent to further study. 

4. Shortage of talented teachers.—At 
the graduate level (more than at any 
other level in the academic scene) it is 
necessary to have close working rela- 
tionships between professor and student. 
Due to the gradual reduction of compe- 
tent graduate teaching personnel over 
the past years, this avenue of stimulation 
is deteriorating. The efforts of all inter- 
ested parties must be directed toward 
the maintenance of an inspiring faculty 
at the graduate level, particularly by the 
provision of adequate financial rewards. 

5. Early marriage—This problem is 
one that cannot be legislated against, but 
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it must be met as a serious obstacle to 
graduate study. The historic methods 
of graduate student support (fellow- 
ships, assistantships, research grants, and 
so on) must be re-evaluated in dollar 
terms to the end that married students 
can afford graduate experience. This re- 
quires, in most cases, that stipends be 
individualized as much as possible to 
care for specific problems. 

6. Financial aid—The problem of fi- 
nancial aid is noted in various places in 
this report. However, in this reference, 
the question of adequacy of financial aid 
in relation to increasing costs of living 
and education must be mentioned. 
Financial aid for graduate education 
should be competitive, in the long run, 
with other financial opportunities that 
may be available. 

7. Prestige—Except in certain highly 
professional studies such as medicine and 
law, there is a real lack of prestige asso- 
ciated with graduate study. Since in- 


dustry has a stake in most areas of grad- 


uate work, it can do a better job than 
any other group in the development of 
prestige for the graduate student. This, 
of course, is being done by the awarding 
of financial aid. However, the general 
public’s lack of understanding of career 
opportunities available to master’s and 
doctor's degree holders is truly serious. 
Considerable thought must be given by 
industrial leaders to this problem to the 
end that young people may feel that 
further education rates as highly in the 
public esteem as an immediate job with 
good financial return. 

Although other factors of lesser im- 
portance have been indicated as road- 
blocks by individual respondents, the 
above are by far the most important 
problems from a general point of view. 


The graduate student supply 


There is a definite feeling among grad- 
uate school administrators that it is pos- 
sible to obtain additional and more tal- 
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ented students. There are so many 
reasons why the most talented do not 
pursue graduate studies that they will 
not be reported here. However, all 
deans contacted felt that the quality of 
graduate students within their institu- 
tions could be improved. In spite of this 
feeling it was noted that the present 
quality is good and that the students now 
in graduate training will make sub- 
stantial contributions to knowledge. One 
basic solution in most schools is the pro- 
vision of substantial student aid to be 
used to attract the more talented away 
from immediate entry into careers that 
offer immediate financial gain. 

The importance of the baccalaureate 
degree as a key to admission to graduate 
training is well established. This is par- 
ticularly true for the arts and science 
graduate schools and somewhat less im- 
portant to the professional schools. The 
requirement of the completion of under- 
graduate work is based in part upon the 
need to maintain graduate education at a 
superior level of competency. Otherwise 
academic standards might have to be re- 
laxed. However, there is a definite in- 
terest in accepting those who do not hold 
the bachelor’s degree if they can prove 
that their consideration would be justi- 
fied. For example, Associate Dean 
James I. Armstrong of Princeton states: 
“On the basis of exceptional individual 
merit, we have admitted and will con- 
tinue to admit without bachelor’s degree. 
It is important in graduate education not 
to be frozen or bound by fixed rules and 
regulations. Insofar as possible flexi- 
bility to meet the needs of unusual per- 
sons is highly desirable. The need must 
be compelling; the risk to the individual 
as small as possible.” Or, as Dean 
Lewis Hahn (Washington University, St. 
Louis) states: “It seems to me that we 
should keep open the possibility of ad- 
mission for an individual who can dem- 
onstrate through examinations that he 
has the background and ability expected 
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of a graduate student, whether or not he 
has received a bachelor’s degree. Such 
individuals, however, are likely to be 


» 


rare. 
Financial aid to graduate students 


The great majority of graduate stu- 
dents must have some measure of finan- 
cial support if they are to pursue ad- 
vanced studies. In some institutions 
studied, 100 percent of the doctoral 
candidates had financial aid while ap- 
proximately 80 percent of the premas- 
ter’s-degree students had financing. 
There is no doubt but that if adequate 
information concerning tuition loans 
were available, the figures for over-all 
financial support would go much higher. 
Consequently, while graduate school 
tuition, fees, and other charges are well 
below actual costs, students must have 
assistance even to meet these obligations. 
A realistic industrial fellowship program 
must measure both actual cost and stu- 
dent need to be effective. 

The following tabulation is illustra- 
tive of the methods used in financing 
graduate education in the institutions 
surveyed. The figures given are average 
percentages for all reporting institutions 
and do not represent the pattern at any 
single institution. 

Percent of 


Graduate Students 
Type of Support Financed 


Industrial fellowships 4.2 
Fellowships from institutional funds 12.3 
Teaching assistantships 25.9 
Loans® 14.5 


*Only a limited number of institutions have 
any indication of the true amount of borrowing 
done by graduate students. Such financing is 
usually developed through personal external 
sources. 


In addition to the figures reported in the 
above tabulation, a limited amount of 
fellowship support is available through 
state and Federal Government sources, 
generally estimated by the various in- 
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stitutions at between 15 and 25 percent 
of the graduate registrants. 

Three factors are usually important in 
creating prestige for a fellowship grant. 
In most cases the size of the stipend 
designates the importance and prestige 
value of the award. However, on some 
campuses the origin of the grant 
(whether industrial, governmental, or 
institutional) designates the degree of 
prestige associated with the fellowship. 
Within this broad framework, the corpo- 
rate name of the donor has great signif- 
icance, for it represents the interest of in- 
dustry in graduate education generally 
and in a specific field of study in par- 
ticular. The third factor is the caliber 
of the graduate students who earn the 
fellowships thus giving evidence of the 
degree of selectivity in the grant mech- 
anism. 

In student financing generally there 
has been a gradual trend away from 
merit considerations alone to the factor 
of need or a combination of the two. 
This does not appear to be the case in 
graduate education, for it is implicit in 
such advanced study that the highest 
caliber of student personnel should be 
motivated to go on to advanced study. 
Scholastic ability is the prime considera- 
tion here and need is definitely a sup- 
plemental factor. Princeton University 
Graduate School reported that “Fellow- 
ships should be based on merit. Other 
financial assistance [grants-in-aid] or 
loan funds should be used to meet the 
legitimate demands of need. Note that 
few of the best graduate students are 
not in need of some assistance and that 
a large number are going into careers, 
the earning power of which does not 
warrant long-range loans.” 

A definite feeling persists in graduate 
circles that more attention should be 
given to training for teaching careers, 
perhaps through the financing mechan- 
ism. There is no unanimity in opinion 
as to how this might be accomplished, 
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however. Since the ability to do research 
is an asset to a good college professor, the 
research fellowships offered by industry 
are a definite aid in the training of true 
teachers. However, it is deemed essen- 
tial that some teaching experience be 
provided for the majority of graduate 
students, both to provide a motivation 
to enter academic life and to make the 
transition into faculty status easier if it 
should become desirable. Only mod- 
erate enthusiasm was registered for the 
idea that industries should sponsor 
teaching fellowships in addition to re- 
search grants. Rather it would appear 
more valuable to require all graduate 
students to have some classroom experi- 
ence as a part of the graduate program 
as is found at Duke University and other 
institutions. 


There is but little doubt that industry 


can find much of real benefit in the 
proper and intelligent relationship with 
the graduate schools of American univer- 
sities. Too often this level of higher 
education has been neglected, princi- 
pally because of the belief that more 
immediate benefits might be achieved 
from relations with undergraduate insti- 
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tutions and with purely professional 
schools related to company interests. 

The influence of graduate education is 
a growing one and should increase, 
rather than decline, in the future. The 
caliber of graduate professors, if such 
caliber can be maintained in competi- 
tion with other demands for top aca- 
demic talent, will continue to exercise 
strong influence upon educational pat- 
terns and standards. If industry recog- 
nizes the real contributions that this level 
of education can make to industrial and 
social welfare, to manpower, and to the 
development of new and valuable knowl- 
edge, then increased relations and sup- 
port interest should be encountered in 
this area. 

When graduate faculties recognize the 
value of business interest in their opera- 
tions, there should develop common in- 
terest that can produce most beneficial 
results. Industry's interest should not be 
of a propagandizing nature but rather 
should be based upon a_ considered 
opinion that graduate education has an 
extremely important role to play and 
can help business solve its many prob- 
lems in the present and future complex 
world order. 
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HARRY D. GIDEONSE 


DUCATION, as the American com- 

munity now faces it in all of its ram- 
ifications, is first of all a matter of moral 
values. “Morality” is a big word. Moral- 
ity is concerned with value judgments, 
with the yardsticks with which we rank 
our priorities. It is concerned with the 
reasons for placing certain things first, 
others second, yet others third, in a world 
of crowding pressure of all the conflict- 
ing drives of modern American and mod- 
ern world political life. If we can once 
again begin to see these conflicts more 
clearly as a matter of competing values, 
and if we can see clearly the values to 
which we wish to commit ourselves, then 
the clarity with which we hold our views 
on what comes first and what comes 
second and third will simplify our present 
confusions about budgets, and invest- 
ment, and the law. Money and legisla- 
tion will fall into their proper perspective 
if we can clarify our own value judg- 
ments regarding the needs of education, 
and the various things that compete with 
it for attention in American life. 


In the abstract, of course, faith in ed- 
ucation comes very high in the Ameri- 
can public creed. Even those who are 
just about to use their stiletto on it al- 
ways speak of their faith in education as 
they sharpen the point of their dagger. 
In the concrete, as we know, especially 
after Sputnik and all that, there is no 
other branch of American life that re- 
ceives more brickbats. 

To refresh your memory of the con- 
troversies of recent months, let me single 
out as samples for just a moment, in their 
chronological order, Mr. Luce’s Life mag- 
azine, Admiral Rickover, and Dorothy 
Thompson. Life magazine began its 


series on the “Crisis in Education” with 
“exclusive pictures of a Russian school- 
boy versus his United States counter- 
part,” and it was accompanied by full 
page advertisements in the metropolitan 
press reproducing Life’s editorial com- 
ments. The “rough haul all the way” 
in the Soviet schools was compared fa- 
vorably with the “relaxed studies” in the 
United States, leading to the colorful 
conclusion that “it was time to close our 
carnival.” Very little was said about the 
real difficulties and problems of Ameri- 
can education, and a great deal of un- 
critical praise was given to Soviet educa- 
tion without any indication of the sharp 
criticism to which it has been exposed 
in the Soviet Union itself. Since the 
articles were published, the United 
States Department of State has made a 
beginning with its cultural exchange pro- 
gram with the Soviet Union, and in the 
presence of some thirty to forty American 
educators who have actually examined 
Soviet education, it would today be im- 
possible to publish the type of biased 
fantasy that characterized this journal- 
istic debauch. 

Vice Admiral Hyman G. Rickover 
shared with Life magazine the conviction 
that Sputnik illustrated the superiority of 
Russian education, in spite of the obvious 
fact that the lag in our missile program 
was clearly due to decisions, made in 
the Department of Defense and in the 
Pentagon, which in the face of the op- 
position of scientists, who were available, 
preferred to commit limited budgetary 
appropriations to obsolete forms of ar- 
mament. A part of this sad story has been 


*See, for example, New York Times, March 
26, 1958. 
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told in General James M. Gavin’s War 
and Peace in the Space Age,? in which 
the responsibility is clearly placed on the 
political administrators. 

There are crying weaknesses in Ameri- 
can education—and Admiral Rickover, 
unlike Life magazine, underlined some 
of them in his call for a national educa- 
tional policy—but they are not likely to 
be remedied by American adoption of a 
Western European-type of early selection 
of pupils for study in West Point-type 
federal high schools which totally dis- 
regard the basic idea that a school system 
in all its ramifications must necessarily 
be a part of a national culture, and that 
it must reflect the values of this culture. 
The Admiral’s physics is up to date, but 
his psychology is almost seventeenth 
century in its concern “with the intellect 
alone,” and he seems to overlook the 
class-structure assumptions which under- 
lie both Western European and Soviet 
educational systems. 

Admiral Rickover’s call for quality in 
instruction in the foreign languages, in 
the sciences, and mathematics is admir- 
able—but his conception of the reasons 
for some of our American weaknesses in 
these areas is rooted in a misconception 
of American educational history or phi- 
losophy, and the details of his compari- 
sons with Russian or Western European 
education are almost all questionable or 
unrepresentative. His criticism of some 
of the weaknesses of American education 
as he observed them in his creative en- 
gineering work deserves the attention 
of every American educator, but he fails 
to understand the factors in the educa- 
tional problems of modern industrial 
society—in America as well as in West- 
ern Europe or Soviet Russia—that make 
critical controversy about secondary ed- 
ucation the most widely shared interna- 
tional concern. Not long ago he made a 
long reference to schools in the Nether- 
lands—and that happens to be rather 


* New York: Harper & Bros., 1958. 
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close to my interest, because I once went 
to school in the Netherlands. His facts 
about Holland were frequently wrong, 
but I was particularly interested in his 
failure to stress the widespread criticism 
of secondary education in the Nether- 
lands in which many features of the 
American high school are frequently 
cited as models for further study. 

Recently the Ladies Home Journal * 
published an article on American educa- 
tion by Dorothy Thompson, a very dis- 
tinguished and courageous woman, who 
has played quite a role in American pub- 
lic life. This time she was concerned 
with new school building programs, and 
she actually says—there it is in black 
and white—that the school building pro- 
gram in New England is responsible for 
the continuation of the economic reces- 
sion (as an economist, I can think of a 
few other causes that probably had a 
relationship to that), and she also says 
that the school building program—she 
does not mention the name of the school 
district, so we cannot check on the facts 
—led to the dismissal of the ablest and 
most experienced teachers in that school 
district. She has for some reason dis- 
covered that hot school lunches are very 
dangerous because they call for lunch- 
rooms, and when you have lunchrooms 
then you have to have new buildings, 
and her remedy for this is the miracu- 
lous one of having the children—just 
as they did when she was a young girl 
—carry their lunches to school as to a 
picnic. Then you would not need any 
special dining rooms and any additional 
services; children would just eat out in 
the street. Just visualize that in New 
York City. She also says that a very big 
argument against the hot school lunches 
is that they are so good that when the 
pupils come home in the evening to a 
family meal they are no longer hungry. 
There is no need for further detail. 

It is interesting to note that in that 


* January 1959, pp. 11-12. 
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article, which was published nine months 
after Life magazine’s mythology of Soviet 
education and after all the detailed re- 
ports on Russian education which were 
published during the interval, we still 
find the statement that: 


. . . for the Soviet system it must be said 
that those children who are able to absorb 
the only education that is offered are really 
superbly taught, but what is the result of 
our mass education, preposterous indul- 
gence, selective courses at the high school 
level and luxury schools in this country.‘ 


And so forth, and so on. You would 
think that when she said “mass” educa- 
tion, she would have desired to take a 
critical look at the rest of the sentence, 
because the moment you are talking 
about “mass” education, you have said 
something about “luxury” and “preposter- 
ous indulgence” as well. But I am not 
dealing with the article on its merits. 
I really cited it only to remind you of 
the storm of uninformed conflict that 


beats about our heads as we try from 
day to day to do the best we can with 
the means that are available, and with 
the public attitudes that prevail. 

I want to say something further about 


Russian education, however. There is 
no doubt that in the Soviet Union there 
are some amazing achievements if you 
accept Soviet values, and if you keep in 
mind that the purpose of that education 
is to strengthen the Soviet state and not 
to make the most of the potentials of all 
kinds of individual human ability. The 
achievements are very impressive, espe- 
cially if you keep in mind where Russian 
education was only a generation ago. 
These achievements spring largely from 
things to which we might well give some 
attention in the United States. They are 
first of all anchored in a complete and 
total commitment by the government to 
the triple A priority in budgets for ed- 
ucation. The financial estimates vary, 


‘ Ibid., p. 12. 
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of course, and this is a very dangerous 
area in which to move with confidence, 
but I think it is true that with a smaller 
national income than the United States, 
markedly smaller, the percentage of the 
Soviet national income that goes to ed- 
ucation and research is probably some- 
where between two and three times as 
high as it is in the United States. 
There is also a lesson to be learned in 
Soviet education about the vague but 
strategically vital area of “motivation,” 
and that holds for teachers as well as 
for students. If we look at Russian ed- 


‘ucation from the perspective of the fi- 


nancial and psychological demoraliza- 
tion of the American teaching profession 
which is the result of our chaotic conflict 
in public values, the motivation for schol- 
arly and intellectual attainment in Soviet 
education seems to be attractively simple. 
They have no problems of rising fees in 
higher education. They have no prob- 
lems of highly paid and socially respected 
alternative employment. Motivation for 


intellectual ach‘}ggipaegyeis consistently 
high, both in Aregaliapase0''on and 
social status. After intensely“#elective 


examinations, the Russians pay their stu- 
dent to go to college and university. The 
stipends increase if the grades improve. 
The highest salaries—and the greatest 
public recognition—go to the top-drawer 
scholars and teachers. It is a picture of 
a career that motivates them all along 
the line toward maximum educational 
achievement, and these are things to 
which we might fruitfully give some 
attention if we want to benefit from 
Russian examples. 

They also keep their eye, in the ele- 
mentary and secondary schools, but par- 
ticularly in the elementary schools, on 
the simple but very true idea that ed- 
ucation is not completed in the schools, 
that the community does an “educa- 
tional” job, and that if you are concerned 
with education as a whole, you must 
keep your eye on what takes place in the 
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schools as well as what takes place out- 
side the schools. This is the role of the 
so-called “pioneer palaces” which carry 
on a multitude of what we would call 
cocurricular programs parallel to the 
schools programs. Many of these pro- 
grams, of course, are oriented to 
strengthening the awareness of the party 
line. There are very few of us, I think, 
who would want to share in any of that, 
but most of these programs are also re- 
lated to the widest possible interest in 
all the various qualities in young people 
that can be developed or strengthened, 
that can be “motivated” toward participa- 
tion in a fuller use of whatever potential 
abilities or interests might be latently 
available, and which might otherwise be 
distracted by the things that we know so 
well in our big cities—the distractions 
that are multiplied when we run on 
double sessions—in the competition of 
all the ulterior motives of the big city. 

If we look at these features of Soviet 
education for a moment and then think 
of the conflicting and competing values 
of American life, including the unimag- 
inative and insensitive climate of opinion 
in which nostalgia blinds the observer to 
the facts of life concerning competitive 
educative influences that stare every 
American teacher in the face, then we get 
some kind of yardstick to measure the 
distance we must go. Nostalgia for a 
past that never was characterizes a good 
deal of American public opinion about 
education. Admiral Rickover speaks of 
“making the diploma mean again what it 
did for centuries: the symbol of years of 
arduous mental discipline and hard 
work.” He would have a hard time if 
we challenged him to prove the truth 
of every single word of that wishful 
sentence. 

How often do we hear the fatuous 
phrase: “Now when I was young.. .”? 
In American education we are not deal- 
ing with people who once were young. 
We are responsible for the education of 
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boys and girls who are young now. In the 
total picture of the formative, that is 
to say, educational influences that are 
brought to bear on present American 
youth, middle-aged nostalgia about the 
Victorian past will not change the prob- 
lems of a generation that lives in the twi- 
light of changing times. Wishful think- 
ing about formal education in the past is 
likely to overlook some of the most 
crucial challenges to anyone who is 
really interested in the formative forces 
that are at work on our youth today. 
We cannot go back to the past. We must 
deal with the present, and the boys and 
girls who are enrolled in our schools and 
colleges today are—if the Lord is merci- 
ful and the life expectancy tables retain 
their validity—going to live well into the 
twenty-first century. 

We are not dealing with “the time 
when I was young.” We are not dealing 
with the eighteenth or the nineteenth 
century; we are not even dealing with 
the twentieth century. We are now in 
the second half of the twentieth century. 
Teen-agers will increase by 40 percent 
in the next five years. These youngsters 
are going to live well into the twenty- 
first century with all the implications of 
coping with the intensified rate of scien- 
tific, technological, and social change of 
which we see so much evidence around 
us today, and of which we will see more 
evidence tomorrow, and in ten years. 
In this framework nostalgia is a snare. 

Our problems are related to such 
questions as these: How can we prepare 
youth for the pace of change that is al- 
ready here? How can we get control 
in some measure of the total impact of 
the educational, that is, formative in- 
fluences, which, apart from the school 
and together with the school, educate 
young men and young women? How, 
basically, can we hope to get, under 
these circumstances, young men and 
young women fit, morally fit, for the re- 
sponsibilities of free society? 
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If we can stretch our minds to think 
a bit about those broad questions, we 
might get some perspective on the nar- 
row, uninformed, and unimaginative 
criticism that beats about us all the time, 
and then these storms of controversy will 
fall back into their right proportion, and 
we may begin to see that we have not 
even scratched the surface in the chal- 
lenge that this problem of getting young 
men and young women fit for the in- 
tellectual and moral responsibilities of 
free society really presents to us in the 
second half of the twentieth century. 

In this broad perspective we may also 
appreciate the silliness of discussing 
these things in the United States in 1959 
in terms of whether or not we can afford 
to do the things that we need to do. We 
have the highest national income in our 
history or in any other country’s history. 
The question of whether we can afford 
the quantity or quality of education we 
need is fundamentally childish and ab- 
surd. Of course we can, in the richest 


land of the world, afford to pay for our 


own survival as a free society, and that is 
what we are talking about. 

With a population increase of three 
million a year and in the face of the de- 
preciating purchasing power of the dol- 
lar, nothing is more normal or predictable 
than increasing budgets for education on 
all levels. The vital question is not 
concerned with the increased cost of 
qualitative and quantitive improvements 
in education. The basic choice that faces 
us is between expenditures for education 
of all types and expenditures for all other 
things, and this is why there is so much 
sniping. Much of the sniping comes from 
critics who are thinking of the other 
things, and that is why I say it is basically 
a moral question. It is a question of 
clarifying our own value judgments, de- 
termining for ourselves what comes first, 
what comes second, what comes third, 
and then applying that clarified moral 
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judgment to the wealth and the income 
that we have. 

The complacency that characterizes 
current American attitudes toward ed- 
ucation is in some ways more disturbing 
than the emotional hysteria which fol- 
lowed the first impact of Sputnik. We 
jump from one extreme to another blam- 
ing the schools for Washington’s and the 
Pentagon’s lack of imagination in public 
administration and support of defense re- 
search, and then tightening budgetary 
provisions for education at the very 
moment when only a radical break- 
through in financial support can prevent 
our educational system from becoming 
a swamp of mediocrity in the near future. 
I mean “swamp of mediocrity” in the 
sense of the type of fiscal and financial in- 
centives we must have in order to secure 
and to retain the kind of quality in 
human talent which we must recruit in 
our educational system. 

This is not merely a question of more 
adequate provision for gifted students, 
although we obviously need that, too, 
for reasons that are directly related to 
national survival and for technical and 
scientific training. With 600 million 
Chinese—and I am told that it is now 
closer to 630 million (there are 15 mil- 
lion new Chinese every year )—and more 
than 200 million people in the Soviet 
Union, itself, our man- and woman-power 
resources will be limited on all levels of 
potential ability and service. If we rely 
merely on quantity, we will be licked 
from the very beginning. Our program 
must aim at quality, the maximum quali- 
tative use of a limited quantity. A 
country’s educational system is simply 
an expression of its culture in general. 
After several months of irresponsible 
emotional journalism of the type that I 
have just described—in some of our 
largest media of public misinformation— 
we now seem to understand the absurd- 
ity of the comparisons with Soviet edu- 
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cation that were so prominent imme- 
diately after Sputnik. Russian education 
has its strengths—I have mentioned some 
of them—and it has its weaknesses, but 
it is a part of Soviet culture in general, 
and its discipline as well as its motivation 
is a part of the discipline and motivation 
of Soviet society in general. 

Today we seem to understand that it 
is easy to confuse quantitative and 
qualitative factors in American compari- 
sons with a Soviet educational system 
in which the primary purpose is the 
strengthening of the Soviet state. From 
a Russian standpoint it may be quite 
legitimate to conceal the conscription of 
Soviet youth for industrial and agricul- 
tural employment as a program of 
“polytechnical” education. It would be 
folly, however, to regard such a program 
as an answer to the glaring and growing 
weaknesses of our American educational 
system which is a part of American cul- 
ture and which must draw its support 
from American values. 

Americans understand crash programs 
when it comes to the production of pig 
iron and shipping tonnage. If we ap- 
propriate enough money, increase prices 
and wages, and redirect labor and man- 
agement by the appropriate changes in 
incentives, we can in a short while—we 
have shown it several times—achieve 
impressive results. The techniques are 
simple and well understood, and the 
time requirements are short. When the 
final product is an educated man or 
woman with all the built-in requirements 
of early academic selection of gifted 
students and a lifetime of commitment 
to a career of scholarship and respect for 
intellectual achievement, the problem 
calls for a major recasting of cultural and 
of time perspectives. 

It is reported that the Soviet lead time 
in the production of new types of missiles 
is less than half of the comparable period 
in American industry. This is a major 
challenge to American industrial and 
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political ingenuity. The lead time in the 
production of new college teachers is, 
however, at least ten years, and the cur- 
rent and predicted enrollment in Ameri- 
can colleges and universities in the next 
ten years will call for hundreds of thou- 
sands of additional college teachers who 
are not now in training. This is 1959, and 
a college teacher who is to serve in 1969 
should be in production at this very 
moment. Short-term crash programs will 
not remedy this fatal flaw, and a time lag 
in this program will be inextricably in- 
terwoven with future technical and mili- 
tary weaknesses. 

There are areas of weakness on all 
levels of American education—I should 
certainly not wish to mislead you as to 
my views on that—and we can find 
them in sloppy local control in many 
states and school districts, relaxed stand- 
ards somewhere, and a total absence of 
standards elsewhere, in school boards 
that do not see the importance of foreign 
languages or mathematics and therefore 
prefer to pay the salaries of the basket- 
ball coach or the teacher of cheer- 
leaders, and we can also find them in 
wasteful competition and rivalry in 
chaotic recruiting procedures, both of 
faculty and students. There are also areas 
of strength on all levels, and it is sad 
to have to report today that achieve- 
ments are more frequently reflected in 
the observations of foreign visitors, such 
as visiting professors and large numbers 
of foreign students who enroll in 
our American colleges or professional 
schools. The real challenge in American 
education does not lie in programs which 
annually have to provide for larger num- 
bers. We should apply qualitative stand- 
ards based upon our own best practice 
and we should seek to develop methods 
of generalizing our best existing practice 
wherever it may be found under public 
or private auspices, and this will hold 
within a given school system or among 
a variety of systems. 
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Our weaknesses are not merely finan- 
cial. They are also structural and they are 
rooted in public attitudes toward intel- 
lectual achievement. When we indulge 
in sentimental rhetoric about the virtues 
of the American system of local control 
of education and simultaneously praise 
the high standards of secondary schools 
in Western European countries, we 
might consider the possibility that some 
of the crucial weaknesses of American 
education arise from the local school 
authorities’ inability to understand the 
strategic importance of programs for 
gifted students, and of instruction in 
such subjects as foreign languages and 
mathematics. 

As long as industry and the public 
service pay higher salaries to beginning 
college graduates than the present gen- 
eration of high school or college teachers 
receive in many parts of the country, 
even impressive increases in the number 
of science and mathematics students will 
not result in the reduction of present or 
future teacher shortages for the simple 
reason that the educational salary scales 
are not competitively attractive. The 
vocational choices of our students are 
not determined in our schools or col- 
leges. They are determined by American 
society itself, of which American schools 
and colleges are merely a_ cultural 
expression. 

The great challenge of 1959 is only 
superficially concerned with balanced 
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budgets or with rockets to the moon and 
beyond—including the one that got lost 
in the solar system. It calls for the re- 
arrangement of our national priorities 
with a view to training our best minds on 
all levels to their full potential. In a ten- 
year perspective this may be our only 
chance for national survival in a world 
in which only a nation which respects 
trained intelligence will be able to sur- 
vive. 

“Education,” Woodrow Wilson said 
a long time ago, “is a branch of states- 
manship.” In other words, it is not just 
a matter of running a school or a college. 
We live in a time of danger and also in 
a time of great hope. Whoever offers us 
complacency blinds us to the danger and 
denies us the hope. Every society gets 
the kind of youth it deserves. Young 
people do not make the world in which 
they grow up. Adults make the world 
in which young people grow up. These 
are simple words. They describe a ter- 
rifying characteristic of ov present 
society. 

Every society gets the kind of young 
people, the kind of youth it deserves. A 
social order should be judged—as Jus- 
tice Brandeis used to say—not by its 
wealth or its productivity but by the kind 
of men and women that it makes. And, 
in Justice Brandeis’ words, if we are to 
be guided by the light of reason in edu- 
cation, “we must let our minds be bold.” 





The Development of Programs for the 
Superior Student in Large 
Universities 


GEORGE R. WAGGONER 


W: FIND on the agenda of almost 
every educational meeting nowa- 
days some discussion of programs for the 
superior student. Sometimes he is called 
the gifted student, the talented student, 
the academically talented, the able and 
ambitious student, and so on. No mat- 
ter the term. At almost every major col- 
lege and university, too, there are new 
academic programs for the superior stu- 
dent or, at a minimum, committees are 
hard at work on the problem. During 
the last three or four years, concern for 
adequate programs for the superior stu- 
dent has replaced general education as a 
principal curricular interest of univer- 
sity faculties and administrators, com- 
peting only with “the tidal wave” as a 
subject of discussion. These are the twin 
problems, quality and quantity. 

This concern for quality is not a prod- 
uct of Sputnik, although one cannot deny 
some heightening, of interest during the 
past eighteen months. There has always 
been an interest in honors programs in 
universities, but the traditional interest 
focused on specialized department pro- 
grams for junior-senior, upper-division 
students. The new broad concern for 
the superior student at all levels in col- 
lege began to gather momentum five or 
six years ago, at about the same time in- 
terest was developing in the Advanced 
Placement Program for high school stu- 
dents. Among the large state univer- 
sities, for example, programs were de- 
veloping at that time at Indiana, North 
Carolina, and Kansas. The University 


of Colorado began to take the steps, first 
through a Rockefeller and then a Car- 
negie grant, which resulted in three large 
conferences, with participation primarily 
from the state universities. There came 
out of the efforts of Professor Joseph 
Cohen of the University of Colorado the 
creation of the Inter-university Commit- 
tee on Superior Students and a monthly 
newsletter, The Superior Student. This 
newsletter, incidentally, which is con- 
cerned with university programs for the 
superior student, is available without 
charge from the committee. 

It should be acknowledged right from 
the beginning that in this matter of the 
highly talented student the universities 
have lagged behind the secondary 
schools. At a university conference in 
Ann Arbor in June 1959, Mr. Charles E. 
Bish, director of the NEA Project on 
Academically Talented Pupils, com- 
mented that, while the colleges still get 
bogged down in questions concerning 
homogeneous grouping, honors sections, 
and elitism, the high schools have long 
since moved beyond these problems to 
more complex ones such as underachieve- 
ment. The comprehensive high school, 
of course, has been more acutely con- 
fronted with the problem of quality and 
quantity than the large universities, even 
though they may have little formal selec- 
tive admission. 

The expansion by leaps and bounds 
among the high schools of the Advanced 
Placement Program is also clear evidence 
of the increasing success of the high 
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schools in giving adequate challenge to 
the ablest students through the offering 
in high school of college-level work. 
The advanced placement program has 
far outstripped early admission to col- 
lege as a means of challenging and ac- 
celerating superior students. In a few 
places cooperative programs have been 
worked out between universities and 
nearby high schools whereby a student 
may spend his mornings in the univer- 
sity and his afternoons in high school or 
vice versa. This kind of program has 
been experimented with by U.C.L.A. 
and some neighboring schools. A dif- 
ferent approach, practiced at the Uni- 
versity of Louisville, for example, has 
seen highly capable students taking col- 
lege-credit courses in the summer before 
their senior year in high school. 

A few colleges, especially smaller ones, 
are still bothered by the possibility that, 
as a result of credit received through the 
Advanced Placement Program, a good 
student may not spend exactly the four 
years in college that other students do. 
This reaction is much less widespread 
now than it was a year or two ago. 
Colleges have observed that superior 
students are pleased to receive the rec- 
ognition of accomplishment of high qual- 
ity represented by college credit for 
work done in high school but that these 
students usually show no great interest 
in using the credit in order to shorten 
their undergraduate college years. There 
has also been growing awareness on the 
part of universities, as faculties and ad- 
ministrators gain experience with pro- 
grams for the gifted, that these students 
are the ones for whom the baccalaureate 
degree is not terminal but usually just 
the first step of higher education—these 
are the students the great majority of 
whom go on to graduate and profes- 
sional school. Some telescoping of over- 
lapping parts of their high school and 
college programs is hence desirable if 
these students are to complete their uni- 
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versity work—medicine, for example— 
before they reach middle age. 

There are those who feel, too, that 
the final development of the advanced 
placement program will not be a short- 
ening of the span of education for any- 
one. As the proportion of students ac- 
complishing college-level work in high 
school slowly increases, one will finally 
find that, for many schools, the content 
of the thirteenth year has simply moved 
back to the twelfth. 

In the meantime, the practice of many 
good high schools of offering honors 
classes, special classes for the talented, 
has done much to stimulate college in- 
terest in the same problem. Where a col- 
lege has not been concerned, of course, 
the graduate of such a high school pro- 
gram is very likely to spend a dreary 
freshman year from the academic point 
of view. 


Considerations leading to new 
university programs for the gifted 


The Rockefeller report, The Pursuit of 
Excellence, sets the basic tone of the 
current interest in these programs. We 
do not want a decline in educational 
quality in the universities as we begin 
to deal with the immense problem of in- 
creasing members. The realization that 
brains are our best asset in the times in 
which we live is at the root of the new 
concern for excellence. 

The editorial in the Bulletin of Atomic 
Scientists for last November lays, it 
seems to me, the significant background 
for this new movement. 


American educational philosophy has long 
been dominated by the “life adjustment” 
school, which stresses “education for citi- 
zenship” as the goal of education. This phi- 


* Rockefeller Brothers Fund, The Pursuit of 
Excellence: Education and the Future of 
America, Panel Report V of the Special Studies 
Project (Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday & Co., 
1958). 
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losophy is now under sharp attack from the 
critics who would return us to the rigid 
subject disciplines of the German gymnasia 
or the French lycée. . . . However, our quar- 
rel is not with the aim of “education for 
life”; it is with the fact that the world which 
we have been fitting our children to live 
in no longer exists; it has gone with the 
wind, torn to pieces by the gale of a world- 
wide triple revolution, social, racial, and 
scientific. Since the reforms of the New 
Deal, the aim of our society—which at times 
seemed close to realization—has been ideal- 
ized in the Great American Dream—the 
dream of a permanently and universally 
prosperous nation, slowly but steadily grow- 
ing in wealth, in fairness to all its members, 
and in equitable distribution of the super- 
abundant products of a_ technologically 
advanced industry and agriculture; the re- 
maining evils of poverty and racial discrimi- 
nation seemed destined to slow disappear- 
ance. Our boys and girls were to be edu- 
cated to fit into this fundamentally sound 
and stable society. We were on a high 
plateau, not at the beginning of an arduous 
climb. What we needed were good com- 
munity and family men, men willing to help 
in removing the remaining minor evils of 
our society—but essentially satisfied with it. 
Schools were not there to stimulate the 
growth of exceptional minds, but, rather, 
to spread widely the moderate amounts of 
knowledge that prepare people for living a 
satisfied and useful life, for working within 
the existing framework of economic and 
social relations, and for enjoying the leisure 
which technical progress would give them. 

Unfortunately, it was not fated that par- 
ents, who had caught a glimpse of this en- 
viable state, should bequeath it to their 
children. Instead, the world, and an Amer- 
ica inextricably involved in it, has entered 
an era of instability, of breath-taking 
changes, of terrifying dangers and blinding 
promises—a world about which only one 
thing can be said for certain: that it will 
look different ten years from now from what 
it looks today, and different twenty years 
from now from what it will look in ten 
years. We are educating a generation whose 
main aim in life will be security in an age 
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which is abundant in everything but se- 
curity. 

In the midst of this violently changing 
world, we need more than ever to give our 
sons and daughters an education that will 
make them fit to face life. . . . We need not 
abandon “education for life,” but we des- 
perately need to adjust it to rapidly chang- 
ing ways of life. The next generation of 
Americans must be capable of taking active 
part in the creation of new political, social, 
economic, and technological forms of human 
existence, and not merely of fitting more or 
less passively into the existing ones.? 


The seriousness of the widespread con- 
viction that we have neglected our most 
able students is so great that I was as- 
tonished to read in U.S. Neétws and World 
Report for June 15, the comment by Dr. 
John Norton of Teachers College, Colum- 
bia, that if in your school you pay much 
attention to students with high IQ’s, “you 
have missed the point of education. 
You don’t have to teach these pupils,” 
he says. “They can read a book and 


learn what they need.” The only com- 


parable statement I have seen within the 
last two or three years came in an ar- 
ticle by President Stoke of Queens Col- 
lege in Tue Epvucationat Recorp in 
which he stated that the superior col- 
lege student can take care of himself 
and, in any event, any special attention 
would be undemocratic.’ 

The half-truth in these comments does 
not receive much acceptance nowadays. 
The fact that superior students are in a 
sense self-operating merely means that 
they must not be taught in a completely 
routine manner through the large lec- 
ture and tested by the objective exam- 
ination. Like the good graduate student, 
the superior undergraduate must be 
treated as an individual and not as a 
student to be processed on the produc- 

* November 1958, p. 345. 


* Harold W. Stoke, “Some Observations on 
the Education of Gifted Students,” 
tional Record, April 1957, pp. 133-35. 
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tion line of mass undergraduate educa- 
tion. 

That the gifted student has often been 
neglected, especially in the large public 
university, is a widely accepted fact. At 
the same time, the need for differen- 
tiated programs for gifted undergrad- 
uates has been most deeply felt by fac- 
ulty in the large state universities with 
a minimum of formal selection of stu- 
dents. The petition made by two hun- 
dred graduating seniors at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin a year ago to the uni- 
versity faculty asking for a lifting of 
standards and regeneration of excellence 
is a fair indication of a consciousness of 
these needs among students, and the 
changing climate of opinion among stu- 
dents requires changes in our university 
programs. 

At one Western university, which has 
paid little attention to its superior stu- 
dents, a survey was made two years ago 
of National Merit Scholars and Certifi- 
cate of Merit winners in the freshman 
class. It was learned that these students 


devoted, on the average, 2.1 hours a 


week to study. The assistant dean of 
arts and sciences at one of the largest 
Ivy League universities recounted to me 
the story a senior girl of Phi Beta Kappa 
quality told him recently—how she and 
her roommate as freshmen made a com- 
petition of going without studying for as 
long as a month and at the same time 
keeping grades up. He guessed and 
hoped that, with the new student con- 
cern for excellence, this kind of compet- 
itive spirit had disappeared. 

As short a time ago as 1956, a dis- 
tinguished sociologist could make the 
following generalizations concerning the 
level and style of student effort in vari- 
ous public universities: 


A man who teaches in the most gentlemanly 
of our state universities reports, without 
bitterness, that the students cannot be made 
to work except for a mad orgy of burning 
of midnight oil for the last ten days of 
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term; only out-of-state students start work 
at the opening of term and do all of the 
assignments. It may be that these gentle- 
manly students accomplish more than those 
of another, much larger and more folksy 
state university at which, according to a 
former student of mine who taught there, 
the students are kept so busy at little daily- 
assigned chores that they have no time to 
develop or pursue a program of study (not 
that most of them had thought of such a 
thing). In the effort to get some reason- 
able level of accomplishment and effort in 
his own course, each instructor had resorted 
to the device of assigning a quota of daily 
chores. The student gives each teacher his 
due, claiming in return the right not to be 
held responsible several months from now 
for debts for which he already has a receipt. 
The rhythm is one of small, slight pulsations 
of effort.* 


This scholar speaks also of a college 
where the students simply say, “Every- 
body has a right to go to college, even 
though they don’t want to work hard”; 
or at another, a state teachers college 
which has had its name changed by law 
to “state university,” where the students 
will not answer any examination question 
based on a book not on the list of those 
issued free (as a perquisite for being 
part of the public school system of the 
state ).5 

There have been wholesale changes in 
attitude and method—by faculties and 
students—in many universities during 
the last two or three years. It is be- 
coming less and less true now that, as 
Professor Sidney Pressey said in 1955, 
the United States is really successful in 
the training of highly talented people 
only in the fields of athletics and music 
—not at all in any field of intellectual 
endeavor. In 1955 he suggested that we 
might examine our techniques for the 
nurture of genius in athletics to see if 


* Everett C. Hughes, unpublished talk to Col- 
lege Entrance Examination Board, Arden 
House, Harriman, N.Y., Oct. 26, 1956. 

5 Ibid. 
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any of them are applicable to the edu- 
cation of the intellect." When one thinks 
of the recruitment of talent, the kinds of 
competition provided, methods of train- 
ing, and kinds of recognition for accom- 
plishment given to athletic talent, one 
thinks of the possibility of transfer to 
the academic arena. 


The principal patterns of college 
programs for the gifted 


Traditionally, most college honors pro- 
grams have been limited to the junior 
and senior years and have centered 
around the student’s major department, 
his specialization. At this level the de- 
partmental honors program has empha- 
sized independent study, small seminars, 
often a senior thesis, and usually a com- 
prehensive examination, sometimes with 
an outside examiner. Most college cata- 
logues in the karge universities include 
descriptions of these programs. As grad- 
uate programs grew in the large state 
universities and as the numbers of un- 
dergraduates grew, it was a widespread 
fact that few students volunteered for 
these programs. . 

The new concern for honors pro- 
grams for superior undergraduates has 
usually not rejected or replaced these 
traditional programs. In fact one of the 
motives underlying many of the new pro- 
grams has been a desire to stimulate 
both student and faculty interest in the 
departmental, upper-division honors pro- 
grams. At the University of Kansas, for 
example, where the departmental pro- 
gram has existed for many years, a new, 
broader honors program has increased 
the number of graduates with depart- 
mental honors from the four or five or 
six of most of the postwar years to fif- 
teen and twenty during the past two 
years—that is, from 1 percent to 5 per- 
cent of the graduating class. 

* Sidney L. Pressey, “Concerning the Nature 
and Nurture of Genius,” Scientific Monthly, 
September 1955, 123-29. 
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The new programs are characterized 
by an effort to reduce duplication of 
work between high school and college 
for the superior student; the Advanced 
Placement Program administered by the 
College Entrance Examination Board 
and the many local arrangements made 
between colleges and high schools are 
the most common device. In general 
there is a relaxing of the sharp dividing 
line between high school and college. 
There are many new summer programs 
that bring talented high school students 
to college campuses, some credit and 
some noncredit. There is a heavy shift 
of interest in these programs for superior 
students to the freshman and sophomore 
years. Many devices, including the Na- 
tional Merit Scholarship and Certificate 
of Merit lists, state-wide testing pro- 
grams, high school records and recom- 
mendations, and college scholarship pro- 
grams are being used for very early 
identification of these students. 

Most programs include a special ad- 
visory and counseling system for fresh- 
men and sophomores in these honors pro- 
More flexibility in curricular re- 
quirements is frequent. Honors sections 
of the various basic courses are usually 
set up. These honors sections are char- 
acterized by emphasis on analysis rather 
than descriptive facts; emphasis on dis- 
cussion rather than lecture; in science, 
more experiment in laboratories and less 
cut-and-dried exercise in technique. 
Frequently, too, there are small seminars, 
often interdisciplinary in content. For 
example, the University of Michigan 
this past year operated a broad course 
in science—with five instructors from 
five fields of science—with the course 
focused on the idea of evolution. This 
concern with evolution is natural enough 
in the centennial year of the publica- 
tion of Darwin’s Origin of Species, but 
the course included discussion of evolu- 
tion not only biologically but also from 
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the point of view of geology, physics, 
and astronomy. 

One quite new but rapidly expanding 
activity for the superior student—al- 
though at the University of Kansas we 
are entering our third year of this ac- 
tivity with about sixty students now in- 
volved—is that of undergraduate re- 
search assistantships, not only in science 
but also in the social sciences and the 
humanities as well. 

All of these activities harmonize with 
the program of departmental honors de- 
scribed earlier. Some universities also 
have general honors programs. 

The need for research and develop- 
ment people, for college and university 
teachers, for students of high ability for 
the graduate and professional schools— 
all of these programs with the closest re- 
lationship to the national interest—are 
bound to result in a steady interest in 
programs which aim at individualized, 
non-mass-production treatment of the su- 
perior student in an effort to challenge 
him to work to his fullest potential. 

These programs for the gifted do not 
and will not in the future operate in a 
vacuum. They affect and are affected 
by the total college program. In a very 
important sense, they represent a prin- 
cipal area of experimentation which is 
of value to the whole college program. 
It has been regularly reported that the 
creation of an honors program in a high 
school has the effect in the school of rais- 
ing everyone's intellectual sights. Al- 
though there has been little opportunity 
for study of this problem at the college 
level, one would guess that there would 
be the same consequence. 

The patterns of university honors pro- 
grams for the superior student are still 
diverse and fluid. One of the problems 
that is now being widely discussed is 
the fact that almost all of this activity 
is concentrated in colleges of arts and 
sciences within the universities. The 
adaptability and appropriateness of these 
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programs for the undergraduate profes- 
sional schools is a question currently of 
interest to many people, but I do not 
know how to predict the outcome of 
these discussions. The traditional flexi- 
bility of the bachelor of arts program 
makes adaptability to the needs of the 
superior student relatively easy. The 
usual inflexibility of the professional cur- 
riculum makes the development of spe- 


cial programs for the superior student 
difficult. 


Evaluation of existing programs 


Most of the new honors programs— 
those comprehensive programs which go 
beyond upper-division departmental 
honors—are so new as to make evalua- 
tion premature. Beyond the traditional, 
very important kind of informal subjec- 
tive evaluation by faculty and students, 
there is little else. 

There is some local study of opera- 
tional patterns and problems. The Col- 
lege of Literature, Science, and the Arts 
of the University of Michigan has a 
foundation grant which provides for con- 
stant evaluation of the Michigan pro- 
gram. The Inter-university Committee 
on the Superior Student, referred to ear- 
lier, collects, summarizes, and publishes 
a great deal of descriptive data concern- 
ing programs across the country. Studies 
have been done at the University of 
Kansas, chiefly for local use, which in- 
dicate concretely that students do not 
suffer in terms of academic marks or 
leadership in extracurricular activity 
through participating in honors pro- 
grams. 

Some small sociological and psycho- 
logical studies have been made of fairly 
limited numbers of students within these 
programs. For example, Professor E. J. 
Baur of the Department of Sociology at 
the University of Kansas makes the fol- 
lowing tentative generalizations in an un- 
published report concerning students in 
the Kansas program—the result of pre- 
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liminary studies carried on during the 
past year. 

1. The most striking aspect of the 
honors students studied is the diversity 
of their personalities. “Almost nothing 
can be said in general that is true of 
all of them.” 

2. Formal academic honors are rela- 
tively important to these students. 
“Nearly all of the students comment on 
the gratification that followed formal 
recognition of their abilities in the form 
of scholarships, honor societies, and 
especially Undergraduate Research As- 
sistantships.” 

3. “The social support for academic 
achievement comes more often from con- 
tact with the faculty than from other 
students.” 

4. Advisers, especially those who are 
senior members of the college faculty, 
have an especially significant influence 


on the direction and flow of academic 


effort. 

5. “Few, if any, student groups that 
value scholarship highly confer on their 
members any substantial prestige or per- 
sonal gratification.” 

Other preliminary studies done by 
Professor Baur’s assistants indicate that 
one of the greatest influences of our 
local program for gifted students is to 
turn students’ sights toward graduate 
study and research. None of these stud- 
ies has been carried far enough for the 
results to be more than very tentative. 

Broader kinds of studies that will 
sooner or later come to bear upon pro- 
grams for superior students are the vari- 
ous investigations of college and stu- 
dent values. Professor Philip E. Jacob’s 
Changing Values in College * is too broad 
and does not take its data from studies 
sufficiently recent to throw much light 


* New York: Harper & Bros., 1957. 
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on the new honors programs. Professor 
Nevitt Sanford’s studies of students at 
Vassar are the kind of study which must 
eventually be done at other universities 
and which will then tell us something 
about the new programs within the col- 
lege or university context. 

Professor T. R. McConnell’s studies at 
the University of California concerning 
the National Merit Scholars and their 
educational experiences will also be 
valuable. I am personally very hopeful 
that at Kansas we will learn a great deal 
about our own honors program as the 
result of a Carnegie-supported study 
which began recently under the super- 
vision of Professor Everett Hughes of 
the Department of Sociology at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. The attempt will be 
to determine the effect of undergraduate 
student groups and subgroups upon aca- 
demic production or performance. 

All in all, it is evident that there is 
little available research in these new col- 
lege honors programs. The programs are 
new and the research is beginning, how- 
ever, and we will soon begin to know 
more. 

As we deal during the coming years 
in higher education with the dual prob- 
lem of quality and quantity, we can and 
must succeed more fully than we have 
in the past in ensuring that our ablest, 
most creative, and most imaginative stu- 
dents are stimulated to work and grow 
fully to the extent of their capacity and 
to lead the lives and make the contri- 
butions to society of which they are ca- 
pable. This challenge to the full ability 
of our most able students is important 
not only for them and their own develop- 
ment—with its great consequences for 
our society—but also as setting an in- 
tellectual tone and model in our colleges 
and universities that is of crucial impor- 
tance for all students. 





Will New College Teachers Be 
Adequately Prepared? 


RAY C. 


ANTED: WELL-PREPARED TEACHERS. 
—Such a placard, posted at the 
entrance to the campus, might indicate 
the most imperative need of many in- 
stitutions of higher education today. 
More buildings, yes; more equipment, 
yes; new curriculum developments, yes. 
But the present and future needs most 
difficult to fill are likely to be teachers 
prepared to carry out the chief respon- 
sibility of every university, college, and 
junior college—classroom instruction. 
This is the situation portrayed in the 
third biennial NEA Research Division 
report? on the need for and supply of 
teachers beyond the high school level. 
And with college enrollments likely to 
increase at a faster rate than either ele- 
mentary or high school enrollment, the 
shortage of available candidates with the 
desired qualifications seems certain to 
become more acute in the years ahead. 
This report combines the findings of 
two separate studies. One, addressed to 
all types of universities, colleges, and 
junior colleges, identified the new 
teachers employed during the 1957-58 
and 1958-59 academic years so that their 
qualifications might be examined. The 
other study, addressed only to those in- 
stitutions granting the earned doctor’s 
degree, sought to account occupation- 
ally for members of the graduating 
classes of 1956-57 and 1957-58 at this 
highest level. 
One section of the current report 
brings up to date a study first developed 
* Teacher Supply and Demand in Universi- 


ties, Colleges, and Junior Colleges, 1957-58 
and 1958-59. Single copies free on request. 


MAUL 


in 1955 and repeated in 1957. The initial 
report, issued in October 1955 under the 
title Teacher Supply and Demand in 
Degree-Granting Institutions, 1954-55, 
classified the new teachers employed 
during a two-year period in these four 
ways—by sex, by teaching field, by 
source, and by amount of preparation. 
The second report, issued in November 
1957 under the title Teacher Supply and 
Demand in Colleges and Universities, 
1955-56 and 1956-57, provided the same 
information about the new teachers in- 
ducted into service during 1955-56 and 
1956-57. Thus, with the third biennial 
report at hand, a six-year body of spe- 
cific facts is now available for the study 
of trends in the employment practices of 
each type of institution. 

Another section of the current report 
brings up to date a study first developed 
in 1957. At that time, members of the 
doctor’s degree classes of 1955 and 1956 
were traced in the effort to determine 
what occupations had gained their serv- 
ices. With identical information now 
on record concerning the occupational 
placement of members of the classes of 
1957 and 1958, it becomes possible to 
begin the search for trends. 

Such a study has implications for the 
employing officials in every institution of 
higher education. While there is no 
generally accepted standard (in terms of 
formal preparation) for entrance into 
college teaching, it goes without saying 
that each administrative officer wants to 
provide evidence of the growing com- 
petence of his staff by the addition of 
new members holding the advanced 
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degrees. True, other experiences are 
widely accepted in lieu of the doctor's 
degree in, say, the fine arts and in cer- 
tain subjects having strong vocational 
emphasis. By common consent, however, 
the general standing of the institution is 
indicated in large measure by the record 
of scholarly attainments (right along 
with the research achievements) of its 
faculty. 

Only a handful of institutions have 
approached—and none has achieved— 
the ideal: a staff composed entirely of 
holders of the earned doctor’s degree. In 
fact, only one of the nine groups of in- 
stitutions included in the studies men- 
tioned above has climbed beyond the 
half-way mark. In an examination of the 
degree-holding status of all full-time 
teachers in 1953-54, just two of every five 
held the doctor’s degree. The high was 
in nonpublic universities, 52 percent. 
Then came state universities, 47.6 per- 
cent; municipal universities, 44.3 per- 
cent; land-grant colleges, 42.5 percent; 
large nonpublic colleges, 38 percent; the 
smaller nonpublic colleges 35.9 (500- 
999 students) and 31.3 percent (under 
500 students ); state colleges, 33 percent; 
and teachers colleges, 30 percent. In all 
these groups combined, doctor’s degree 
holders constituted 40.5 percent of the 
full-time teaching staff. 

And what has happened since this 
examination in 1953-54? This question 
must be considered in these three parts: 
(1) What was the academic status of 
the teachers who have withdrawn from 
classroom service since that date? (2) 
What has been done to upgrade all staff 
members who did not hold the doctor’s 
degree in 1953-54, or who entered serv- 
ice without the degree since that date? 
(3) What were the academic attain- 
ments, at the time of entrance, of new 
teachers? 

Until recently it has not been possible 
to answer any of these questions. Even 
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now the first two remain unanswered. 

The facts are available, however, con- 

cerning the qualifications of new teachers 

employed during each of the past six 

years. Considering all nine types of in- 

stitutions together, here is the record: 
Number of 


New Teachers Percent Holding 
Reported Doctor's Degree 


4,232 31.4 
4,694 28.4 
6,337 26.7 
8,308 23.5 
1957-58 9,293 25.3 
1958-59 9,100 23.8 

These figures speak for themselves. 
Despite such efforts as may have been 
made toward in-service improvement, it 
is clear that the induction of this group 
has watered down the general level of 
scholarship of the entire corps of full- 
time teachers. But the situation is not 
really clear until these two further ques- 
tions are answered: What are the quali- 
fications of these new teachers entering 
service without the doctor's degree? 
What are the qualifications of that host 
of part-time teachers who carry a sub- 
stantial part of the whole instructional 
load? 

Here again we have no answer to one 
question—the scholarship attainments of 
the part-time teachers. Meaningful data 
are available, however, concerning the 
new full-time teachers employed with- 
out the doctor’s degree during each of 
the past six years. They have been re- 
ported in these three arbitrary groups: 
(1) less than the master’s degree, (2) 
the master’s degree, and (3) at least 
one year of graduate work beyond the 
master’s degree. The new full-time teach- 
ers employed since 1953 have been re- 
ported separately by these levels of prep- 
aration for each of the nine types of in- 
stitutions and for each of twenty-two 
major teaching fields. It is now possible, 
therefore, for any institution to compare 
its employment practices, field by field, 
with the practices of other institutions of 


Year 


1953-54 
1954-55 
1955-56 
1956-57 
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its own type, and with each of the other 
eight types of institutions. 

Not quite one of every four held the 
doctor’s degree, while one of every five 
was at the other extreme of the four 
levels of preparation. More than one- 
third (36.7 percent) held the master’s 
degree but had little or no formal prep- 
aration beyond that level, while just 
under one of every five (18.7 percent) 
had advanced at least one year beyond 
the master’s degree. 

Here again we find that to him that 
hath shall be given, while to him that 
hath not . The nonpublic univer- 
sities, with the largest percent of total 
staff (52) holding doctor's degrees, 
attract the highest percent of new 
teachers with doctor's degrees (33). 


Then come state universities, 28.1 per- 
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cent; land-grant colleges, 26.7 percent; 
municipal universities, with 24.2 percent 
of their new teachers at this top level 
of preparation. But none of the other 
college groups, public or nonpublic, was 
able to show as many as one of every 
five of its new additions in 1958-59 with 
the highest degree. Teachers colleges, 
with 19.8 percent, came nearest, while 
the large nonpublic colleges profited 
least, with only 17.3 percent. 

It might well be said that all of the 
foregoing factual information leads to 
the question: Does the typical doctor’s 
degree program provide the optimum 
preparation for college teaching? Stated 
another way: Are students enrolled in the 
institutions known to be low in percent of 
doctorates on the staff likely to get a 
second-class education? 


TasLe 1: Distrisution oF 9,100 Futi-Trowe Teacuers, INpuCTED In 1958-59, 
AMONG Major TEACHING FieLps wirH Percent Hotpinc Docror’s DEGREE 
AND PERCENT WITH LESS THAN MASTER'S DEGREE 


Psychology . . 
Biological sciences... 
Physical sciences 
Philosophy 

Social sciences 
Education 


Agriculture. ... 
Geography 
Foreign language. 
Health sciences* 
Mathematics. . 


Engineering 
English 
Vocational and in 


Fine arts. ... 
Home economics 
Library science... ss Sera Neds at 
Physical and health education....... 
Journalism 


Other fields. . 
All fields 





NUMBER 


9,100 


PERCENT WITH 
Doctor's 
DEGREE 


PERCENT WITH 
Less THAN 
MAsTER's DEGREE 


213 
449 
851 
121 
839 
701 
179 
216 

47 
397 
460 
491 

86 
772 
805 

74 
484 
876 
185 
177 
439 

49 
189 





C0 | ee RIOR OOO OM NDOAIWOD 
CANSHUNION COAT HR OWIARNOD 








*Excluding dentistry and medicine. 
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Surely an affirmative answer to either 
or both of these questions is ominous for 
the American higher education enter- 
prise. Nobody now doubts that the num- 
ber of applicants for enrollment in post- 
secondary institutions will greatly in- 
crease, perhaps double, within the next 
decade. It should be just as firmly 
accepted that (1) the number of earned 
doctor’s degrees conferred will not in- 
crease at a comparable rate, and (2) the 
likelihood is strong that the universities, 
colleges, and junior colleges will continue 
to fail in their efforts to gain the services 
of a majority, to say nothing of all 
doctor’s degree graduates of the next 
decade. In short, the institutions of 
higher education (as a nation-wide 
group) have no right to presume that, 
with their present resources, they can 
maintain the current percent of the total 
staff holding the doctor’s degree. 

Traditionally, the graduate schools 
producing doctorates have not shown 
great concern about the competence of 
these graduates as potential college 
teachers. As recently as two years ago 
a nation-wide investigation brought to 
light the fact that the authorities in some 
of the leading graduate schools did not 
know what happened, occupationally, to 
those persons who had foregone as much 
as two or even three years of productiv- 
ity to take the courses and meet the other 
requirements prescribed for the degree. 
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Strange as it may seem, some graduate 
deans did not have at hand the informa- 
tion necessary for the effective counsel- 
ing of a graduate student if such coun- 
seling included a clear picture of the 
occupations claiming graduates who had 
pursued the program contemplated by 
the student being counseled. 

The facts available concerning doctor's 
degree graduates of 1956-57 and 1957-58 
are enlightening in this regard: One of 
every four (24.7 percent) is already fully 
engaged in college teaching in the year 
preceding the year of his graduation. 
His attainment of doctoral status, there- 
fore, does not add to the reservoir of 
prospective new college teachers. Just 
one of every five doctor's degree grad- 
uates of the past two years entered the 
occupation of college teaching as a new 
participant in this work. 

During each of the past four years 
the total number of doctor’s degrees con- 
ferred has been just under 9,000. A 
steady increase in this number may be 
anticipated in view of increases in 
bachelor’s and master’s degree recipients 
since 1955, but it is not realistic to assume 
that the increase in available doctorates 
will be proportional to the increase in 
students to be taught. The overriding 
question, then, has to do with alternatives 
in the preparation of competent teachers 
in institutions of higher education. 





An Experiment with Class Size in the 
Teaching of Elementary Economics’ 


WALLACE 


FTER REACHING a postwar low of 786 
in the 1952-53 academic year, en- 
rollment in the Principles of Economics 
course at Kansas State University in- 
creased 16 percent in each of the years 
1953-54 through 1956-57 until, for the 
latter ,year, it stood at 1,461. Over this 
four-year period, enrollment increased 
86 percent. To have absorbed this in- 
creased enrollment without additional 
staff would have increased the average 
class size from 25 to 46. Actually, teach- 
ing resources were augmented to the ex- 
tent that the average class size in the fall 
semester of 1956-57 was held to 39.* 
The sheer magnitude of the problem, 
and the rapidity with which it was 
obviously growing, dictated the neces- 
sity for casting about for ways and means 
of meeting it. Other schools were, of 
course, faced with the same problem. 
The University of Colorado began exper- 
imenting with a “méntor-mentee” sys- 
tem,® and the University of Nebraska 
undertook an experiment involving 


*The author is indebted to Dr. George 
Montgomery, head of the Department of Eco- 
nomics and Sociology, Kansas State University 
of Agriculture and Applied Science. Without 
his generous support, in obtaining financial sup- 
port and otherwise, this study could not have 
been conducted. ‘ 

*The average in this case is misleading: it 
includes four experimental sections, two of 
more than 140 each and two of 20 or less, as 
well as other sections. 

*“Program for Utilization of College Teach- 
ing Resources,” an application for a research 
grant from the Fund for the Advancement of 
Education by the Department of Economics, 
University of Colorado (Mimeographed; n.d.). 
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“specialization of instruction.”* Both 
these experiments involved increasing 
class size, but neither apparently re- 
garded class size per se as a relevent 
variable. Dr. Schmidt reports that the 
Nebraska experiment “was not designed 
to test the relative merits of the large 
versus the small section .. . ,”*° and the 
staff of the Department of Economics at 
Colorado observe in their application 
for a research grant that “the small sec- 
tion is the superior form of organization 
for teaching.” * 

It is probable that any survey of 
faculty opinion would find a_ large 
majority sympathetic to the Colorado 
view. The difficulty is that there is, so 
far as the writer is able to determine, 
virtually no evidence to support this 
viewpoint, and considerable which 
clearly disputes it. 

Strangely enough, the teaching of 
economics, while the primary vocation 
of people dedicated to scientific experi- 
mentation in the social sciences, seems 
not to have been subjected to much 
scientific investigation itself. There is 
no reference to the problem of increas- 
ing class size and its impact upon teach- 
ing effectiveness in the report of the 
American Economic Association on 


*“Research in Teaching the Principles of 
Economics, Final Report,” prepared by E. B. 
Schmidt, professor and chairman, Department 
of Economics, University of Nebraska (Mimeo- 
graphed; n.d.). 

® Ibid., p. 3. 

*“Program for Utilization of College Teach- 
ing Resources,” p. 4 
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“The Teaching of Undergraduate Eco- 
nomics.” * 

Professors Birney and McKeachie, 
commenting on this phenomenon as it 
relates to psychology, speculate that: 


It is probable that one reason for such a 
lack of research is that until recent times 
psychology classes were sufficiently small to 
allow the instructor the feeling of intimacy 
that is so necessary for the intuitive feeling 
of success as a teacher.*® 


In the early stages of the writer's in- 
terest in this problem, when it seemed 
logical to assume the likelihood of other 
experiments, letters were written to the 
departments of economics in seventeen 
colleges and universities whose enroll- 
ments would seem to pose the same 
problems as were beginning to face Kan- 
sas State.’ Of the twelve which replied, 
none had conducted any such studies 
and none knew of others who had. Of 
several organizations interested in eco- 
nomic education, only one was aware of 
any such studies. The Joint Council on 
Economic! Education suggested that the 
University’ of Connecticut had been 
experimenting with class size. An in- 
quiry resulted in a letter which read, in 
part: 


For the past few years we have experi- 
mented on having six large sections of 
about 180 students each and one small sec- 


*American Economic Review, 
1950, Supplement, entire issue. 

*R. Birney and W. McKeachie, “The Teach- 
ing of Psychology: A Survey of Research Since 
1942,” Psychological Bulletin, January 1955, 
p. 51. 

*The seventeen colleges contacted were 
Brooklyn College, University of Chicago, Uni- 
versity of Colorado, University of Illinois, 
State University of Iowa, Iowa State University 
of Science and Technology, University of Kan- 
sas, University of Michigan, Michigan State 
University, University of Minnesota, University 
of Nebraska, City College of New York, New 
York University, Oklahoma State University of 
Agriculture and Applied Science, University of 
Oklahoma, University of Texas, and University 
of Wisconsin. 


December 
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tion of about 40 students. I have taught 
both a large and a small section simultane- 
ously and the results have been pretty much 
as expected; the smaller section, because 
of the opportunity to ask questions imme- 
diately and discuss the answers to these 
questions, has absorbed more of the course 
and has achieved better performance.’® 


A follow-up letter requesting informa- 
tion on course objectives, research de- 
sign, and statistical techniques elicited 
from Lurie the delightfully candid obser- 
vation that: 


I am afraid that either Dr. Allen or myself 
overstated the “scientific” nature of our 
class size experiment. It was little more 
than feeling that prompted me to suggest 
that the performance was substantially bet- 
ter in the smaller than in the larger sec- 
tions." 


E. E. Hale, chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Economics at the University of 
Texas, after indicating that “we have 
conducted no such experiment” (com- 
paring effectiveness of large versus small 
classes), went on to observe that “our 
experience has been, over the years, that 
teaching in the elementary course can 
be done far more effectively with small 
size sections.” ** 

The only experiment designed to re- 
late class size to teaching effectiveness in- 
volving economics which has come to the 
writer's attention is that reported by 


* Letter to the writer from Melvin Lurie, 
instructor of economics, University of Connecti- 
cut, July 3, 1956; italics added. 

"This reference (and others in like vein) 
are not offered as criticism. They illustrate a 
point which seems most important: that our 
affinity for small-sized sections is not supported 
by concrete evidence. If small classes are 
to be maintained, especially in introductory 
courses, administrators and legislators are en- 
titled to—and will likely demand—more ob- 
jective evidence of their superiority than it now 
seems possible to supply. 

* Letter from Dr. Hale to the writer, June 
12, 1956, italics added. 
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Macomber and Siegel.'* Here the com- 
parison was between a large television 
class (141 students) and “small” control 
sections of 48 students each. The course 
was Introductory Economics. No signif- 
icant difference in student achievement 
resulted. 

While virtually nothing appears to 
have been done in the way of experimen- 
tation with class size and teaching 
effectiveness in economics, there is a con- 
siderable literature dealing with the 
problem of class size generally. Begin- 
ning with the pioneer studies by Rice 
in 1895, some 260 studies were recorded 
by 1940.*° Of this number, perhaps 70 
can lay some claim to being “scientific 
experimentation.” ** Of this 70, the 
great majority represent experiments 
conducted at the primary or secondary 
level. The first true scientific experiment 
seems to have been conducted by Breed 
and McCarthy *’ in 1916; prior experi- 
ments were handicapped by the lack of 
intelligence tests and evaluative tech- 
niques. 


Class size studies at the college level 
began in 1923, with the work of Muel- 


ler** and Edmondson and Mulder.’® 

*F. G. Macomber and Lawrence Siegel, “A 
Study in Large-Group Teaching Procedures,” 
Educational Record, July 1957, pp. 220-29. 

“J. M. Rice, “Educational Research: A Test 
in Arithmetic,” The Forum, October 1902, pp. 
281-97. 

“Fred von Borgersrode, “Class Size,” En- 
cyclopedia of Educational Research, ed. Walter 
S. Monroe (New York: Macmillan Co., 1941), 
p. 197. 

#° Olis G. Jamison, “Class Size,” Encyclopedia 
of Modern Education, ed. Harry N. Rivlin 
(New York: Philosophical Library, 1943), pp. 
143-45. 

S$. F. Breed and Grace D. McCarthy, “Size 
of Class and Efficiency of Teaching,” School 
and Society, December 1916, pp. 965-71. 

* A. D. Mueller, “Size of Class as a Factor in 
Normal School Instruction,” Education, De- 
cember 1924, pp. 203-7. 

“J. B. Edmondson and J. F. Mulder, “Size 
of Class as a Factor in University Instruction,” 


Journal of Educational Research, January 1924,— 


pp. 1-12. 
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Mueller found significant differences in 
achievement between “large” classes of 
40 students and “small” classes of 20 
students in introductory psychology. 
The difference favored the small classes. 
Edmondson and Mulder, comparing sec- 
tions of 45 and 109, found no significant 
differences in student achievement. The 
course was in education—An Introduc- 
tion to High-School Problems. The best 
and certainly the most comprehensive 
study of this period is that of Hudel- 
son at Minnesota.*° Summarizing the re- 
search (including his own) done up 
to that time at all instructional levels, 
Hudelson concludes that “In the light 
of all available evidence, class size seems 
to be a relatively minor factor in educa- 
tional efficiency, measured in terms of 
student achievement.” 

Other studies conducted subsequent 
to this date but prior to 1932 and re- 
ported by Brown reinforce this conclu- 
sion.2* The decade 1920 to 1930 seems 
to have been the period of most active 
interest in the problem of class size, 
judging from the frequency of publica- 
tion.** After 1930 interest seems to have 
languished. Holland observed in 1954 
that “this important area [of class size 
research], has been all but abandoned 


Earl Hudelson, Class Size at the College 
Level (Minneapolis, Minn.: University of Min- 
nesota. Press, 1928). 

™ Ibid., p. 270. 

@= A. E. Brown, The Effectiveness of Large 
Classes at the College Level: An Experimental 
Study Involving the Size Variable and the Size- 
Procedure Variable (State University of Iowa 
Studies in Education, Vol. VII, No. 3 [Iowa 
City: State University of Iowa, 1932]). For a 
summary of the literature at the elementary 
and secondary school level to 1954, see Howard 
E. Blake, “Class Size: A Summary of Selected 
Studies in Elementary and Public Schools” 
(Unpublished Ed.D. dissertation, Teachers Col- 


lege, Columbia University, 1954), 119 pp. 


* Von Borgersrode, loc. cit. 
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for the last 15 years.”** Renewed in- 
terest is evident by the late 1940's, prob- 
ably reflecting (at the college level) the 
bulge in enrollments occasioned by the 
GI bill. 

The most elaborate study of this 
period seems to have been that reported 
by Macomber and Siegel. Supported by 
a four-year, $285,600 grant from the 
Fund for the Advancement of Education, 
“the primary purposes of the study. . . 
were to . . . determine the effectiveness 
of large-group instructional procedures, 
including the use of television, for course 
instruction, and to find ways and means 
of improving upon present large-group 
practices in college teaching.” * 

Courses involved in the experiment 
included Foundations of Human Be- 
havior, Physiology, Introduction to 
Economics, Air Science, Introductory 
Sociology, Human Biology, Introduction 
to Business, Geology, Business and Gov- 
ernment, Composition and Literature, 
Geography, 
French 


Elementary Psychology, 
(Reading Comprehension), 
Chemistry, Algebra, Zoology, History of 
Civilization, Physics, Classics, and Gov- 


ernment.” “The differences in achieve- 
ment of students in the experimental and 
control sections are statistically signifi- 
cant in only two of the courses for which 
data were available—biology and geol- 
ogy.”** In the case of biology, there 
was no control section. The TV section 
was compared “with a large lecture 


“John B. Holland, “The Image of the In- 
structor as It Is Related to Class Size,” Journal 
of Experimental Education, December 1954, 
pp. 171-77. This is one of the few studies 
which have attempted to relate class size to a 
variable other than “student achievement as 
measured by objective type examinations.” It 
represents a virgin area of potential research. 
In this connection see also Macomber and 
Siegel, op. cit. 

* Macomber and Siegel, op. cit., p. 221. 

* Ibid., p. 224. 

* Ibid., p. 223. 
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section taught the previous 


semester. . .” ** 

A study at the University of Oklahoma 
involved large classes of 309 and 332 
compared with small classes of 23 and 31, 
respectively. The course was American 
Government. “The differences in the 
achievement of the students in the large 
and small sections ... were .. not statis- 
tically significant.” *° 

An experiment with a beginning geog- 
raphy course is reported by Perry.*° 
Here large sections of approximately 125 
students were compared with small sec- 
tions of not more than 30 students. 


during 


“Statistically, there was no significant dif- 


ference between the examination results 
of the students in the large lecture 
groups and the students in the small con- 
trol groups.” *! 

While each of the experiments sum- 
marized above may be open to criticism 
in certain particulars, they are all of uni- 
formly high quality generally, and the 
overwhelming weight of the findings is 
to the effect that large classes of from 
40 to 250 are as effective as small classes 
of less than 40, where effectiveness is 
defined as student achievement on objec- 
tive-type examinations. Still, this con- 
clusion goes down hard. A faculty com- 
mittee at Ball State Teachers College, 
after observing Hudelson’s findings that 
“it makes no difference what the class 
size is, at least from say 20 to 150 or even 
more,” and reflecting that he probably 
was not “very popular with his colleagues 
for awhile” but that “facts are facts and 
he seems to have a lot of facts,” ends up 
by recommending that maximum class 


* Loc. cit. 

* J. H. Rohrer, “Large and Small Sections in 
College Classes,” Journal of Higher Education, 
May 1957, pp. 275-80. 

” Robert F. Perry, “A Teaching Experiment 
in Geography,” Journal of Geography, March 
1957, pp. 133-35. 

" Ibid., p. 134. 
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size at Ball State Teachers College “be 
held to 30.” * 

Can elementary economics be taught 
as effectively in large classes as in small? 
Aside from the inferences which may be 
drawn from the experiments involving 
the teaching of other disciplines, no 
answer seemed to be available. The pres- 
ent experiment was designed to provide 
at least a tentative one. 


The experiment 


The ideal research design of an experi- 
ment to test the hypothesis that teach- 
ing effectiveness is not importantly re- 
lated to class size is deceptively simple. 
One need only define objectives, con- 
duct large and small classes simulta- 
neously—with all relevant variables save 
class size (and the associated teaching 
method) held constant or controlled— 
test for achievement, and compare the 
results. If, under these circumstances, 
the small classes attain significantly 
higher scores, then the staff of the Uni- 
versity of Colorado must be correct: the 
small section is the superior form of 
organization for teaching.** 

The problem of adequately defining 
objectives is perhaps the most difficult, 
and certainly one of the most essential, 
requirements of such an experiment. No 
claim is made that the objectives set 
down for this experiment are adequate 
as guides for the Principles course. Quite 
the contrary: their deficiencies in this 
respect are obvious and glaring. There 
was, however, a fairly precise set of ob- 


=“A Study of Class Size Control at Ball 


State Teachers College,” Teachers 
Journal, December 1950, pp. 47-49. 

* One such case would not be sufficient. The 
writer is of the opinion that the seven cases 
which constitute the present experiment pro- 
vide prima facie evidence on which the con- 
clusions reached may rest until they are dis- 
puted by more objective rebuttal than now 
seems available. 


College 
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jectives, and a systematic attempt to test 
for their achievement.** 

The research design, the course objec- 
tives, and the pre- and post-examination 
were all prepared in the summer of 1956. 
The experiment began in the fall semes- 
ter of 1956-57, and continued through 
the spring semester of 1957-58. Four 
different instructors were involved, each 
teaching both a large and a small section 
of Economics I: the first half of the two- 
semester-sequence Principles course. All 
experimental sections were Monday, 
Wednesday, and Friday morning hours. 
To ensure the same caliber of student 
group, each instructor's large and small 
sections were matched, or made identi- 
cal, insofar as possible, in three respects. 
These were the student’s school (to 
avoid, for example, having _predomi- 
nantly business administration majors in 
one section and engineers in the other); 
student classification (freshman, soph- 
omore, junior, senior); and sex. Me- 
chanically, this matching was accom- 
plished by selecting from a much larger 
group the 18 to 20 students who would 
comprise the small section, making the 
small section as nearly identical to the 
large as possible. The degree to which 
this process was successful for the seven 
parts of the experiment is indicated in 
Table 1. 

While, as the table shows, this match- 
ing process was not perfect, a substantial 
degree of similarity between large and 
small sections was achieved. Aside from 
selectivity factors operating within these 
categories, the large and small sections 
were as nearly alike in terms of student 
composition as they could be made. Any 
remaining differences in student ability 
between sections were eliminated statis- 


™“ These objectives, and the examinations de- 
signed to test for their achievement, are avail- 
able to anyone interested. 
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TaBLe 1: ScHOoL, CLASSIFICATION, AND SEX DisTRIBUTION, IN PERCENTAGES, OF 
STtuDENTs COMPRISING EXPERIMENTAL SECTIONS 














EXPERIMENTAL 


SECTION 
PERIop 


INSTRUCTOR Size 


AS 


50 
34 
31 
33 


Fall 1956-57 20 
138 
16 


141 


20 
94 
20 
90 


Spring 1956-57 35 
31 
40 
| 42 
Fall 1957-58 17 

— 109 
17 
94 


35 
32 
42 
34 





Spring 1957-58 19 


85 


42 
39 











tically through analysis of covariance 
techniques.** 

To the extent that the process de- 
scribed encompassed the relevant vari- 
ables, the requirements of a valid experi- 
ment would seem to have been met. The 
classes were all scheduled for popular 
Monday, Wednesday, and Friday morn- 
ing hours, so that the selection of 
students by scheduling some sections at 
unpopular hours was minimized. The 
instructor variable was at least partially 
controlled by having the same instructor 
teach both a large and a small section.** 


* The assumption here was that student abil- 
ity was adequately measured by cumulative 
grade-point average. Scores on the American 
Council on Education Psychological Examina- 
tion were considered less useful for this purpose 
than cumulative grade-point average, because 
ACE scores neglect application. A student with 
a relatively lower ACE score may perform 
better than one with a higher ACE because he 
tries harder. 

* Reindigs Fels, in a letter to the author, ob- 
served in this connection that the outcome of 
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75 
78 
63 | 
73 


Ag. 


10 
24 
25 
25 


HE Sr. 


|Grad. 


Jr. 
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15 

9 
18 
11 


10 
13 
18 
16 


20 
17 
25 
28 


50 
49 | 
25 
38 


5 
9 
0 
11 | 


45 
44 
50 
42 | 


77 | 18 
74 | 15 | 
5 
16 


5 
4 
20 | 
18 
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12 
13 

5 
13 
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70 | 





16 
18 


37 
37 


53 


10 | 
8 | 
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- oO coco coco cooo 
no coco coro coco 




















The student variable was controlled by 
matching large and small sections and 
by statistical techniques designed to 





any experiment with class size was probably a 
function chiefly of the instructor. To quote 
Fels: “. . . the outcome of your experiment will 
depend on the man who teaches the large sec- 
tion. If he is outstanding, the results will be 
better than with small sections, but if he is 
average, the results will be worse.” 

Taken literally this would seem to imply that 
an outstanding teacher could always be ex- 
pected to perform better with large classes than 
with small. I see no a priori reason why this 
should be true. 

If, however, it means that teachers who are 
effective before large groups and ineffective 
before small groups should teach only large 
groups (and vice versa) this is scarcely de- 
batable, but neither is it particularly relevant 
unless most instructors are competent in only 
one situation or the other. I suspect that most 
average, reasonably competent instructors (and 
most outstanding ones) are, or can be, as effec- 
tive in one situation as in the other. In the 
present experiment, four instructors demon- 
strated that they were as effective (or ineffec- 
tive) in classes of 85 to 140 as in classes of 16 
to 20. 
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TABLE 2: IMPROVEMENT SCORES 


| ADJUSTED MEANs* 


=XPERIMENTAL 
E PeRioo INSTRUCTOR |——— 


Small 


DIFFERENCE | ComPUTEDt 
OF MEANS ‘ 


APPROXIMATE 
PROBABILITIES{ 





.79 


.90 


Spring 1956-57 | 
64 


J 
| 70 


Fall 1957-58 il 


. 84 


Spring 1957-58 | D 19 


57 1.22 


.98 | —0.08 
.25 61 


91 .20 
18 34 


—0.67 +0.772 44 


1.275 .20 


+0.089 .50 
+0.729 .46 


| 


0.199 .50 
+0 .339 .50 











.87 | .32 .292 >.50 





*These means have been adjusted for variance in grade-point averages which were used as a covariate. 
tSee George W. Snedecor, Statistical Methods (Sth ed.; Ames, Iowa: lowa State College Press, 1956), 


pp. 400-403. 


{Probability of obtaining a ¢ which exceeds the computed / in a two-tailed test under the null hypothesis, 


eliminate such differences as this match- 
ing process neglected. 

The small section, potentially at least, 
was a discussion-recitation-group situa- 
tion. The large group was more nearly 
straight lecture. The same material was 
covered in both classes, and both classes 
were given the same true-false and/or 
multiple-choice examinations. Two 
measures of student achievement were 
employed. The first was called the 
“improvement score.” An examination 
was given the first day of the class and 
again at the end of the semester. If a 
student answered 20 questions correctly 
to begin with, and 30 at the end, his 
improvement score was 10. A second, 
and perhaps more accurate, measure of 
student achievement was the sum of the 
raw scores in four major examinations, 
the last of which included the post-test.** 

The mean improvement scores for the 
seven parts of the experiment, adjusted 
for variation in student ability (as 


"In statistical terminology, the hypothesis 
being tested can be stated as follows: For a 
given instructor and a given semester, the mean 
of the hypothetical population of which stu- 
dents in the small section are members is equal 
to the mean of the hypothetical population of 
which students in the large section are mem- 
bers. 


measured by grade-point averages), are 
given in Table 2. 

For this achievement measure, there is 
clearly no difference between large and 
small sections.** 

Using final grades as a measure of 
student achievement, the picture is not 
quite so clear cut, but the weight of the 
evidence is still heavily in favor of the 
proposition that section size is not 
an important determinant of student 
achievement. Final grades (mean of the 
sum of the raw scores in four major 
exams) for the seven parts of the experi- 
ment, adjusted for variation in student 
ability, are given in Table 3. 

For Instructor A, the difference of 
means between large and small sections 
is never as great as one percentage point, 
and two times out of three the differ- 
ence is in favor of the large section. 
For Instructor B, however, the difference 
approaches four percentage points in the 
fall semester, and favors the small sec- 


* In statistical terminology: For this achieve- 
ment measure, the probabilities of obtaining 
the t values are so large that the differences in 
averages from one section size to another might 
well be attributed to experimental error. Hence 
there is insufficient evidence to reject the hy- 
pothesis of equal population means. 
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Tasie 3: Frvat Grapes 











: = 
ADJUSTED MEANsS* 
EXPERIMENTAL 


DIFFERENCE 
PERIOD 


oF MEANS 


APPROXIMATE 
PROBABILITIES} 


INSTRUCTOR Comernnt 


Small Large 


Fall 1956-57 d 67.92 
73.81 


Spring 1956-57 f 73.01 
77.22 


Fall 1957-58 73.80 
72.86 


Spring 1957-58 | 71.51 
| 


| 


68.77 .85 517 .50 
70.11 .70 .031 .04 


72.31 .70 
75.31 91 


.405 .50 
.096 .28 


73.92 12 075 .50 
75.91 | 05 .837 .07 

















70.56 95 491| >.50 


*These means have been adjusted for variance in grade-point averages which were’used as a covariate. 
tSee George W. Snedecor, Statistical Methods (Sth ed.; Ames, Iowa: Iowa State College Press, 1956), 
pp. 400-403. 


tProbability that ¢ exceeds the absolute value of the computed ¢ in a two-tailed test under the nul. 


hypothesis. 


tion both times. The evidence for re- 
jecting the hypothesis of equal means is 
fairly strong (Probability—0.4) for the 
fall 1956-57 period, but for the spring 
1956-57 period the difference in sample 
means might be attributed to experimen- 
tal error. Hence, the argument that the 
final grades for small sections will be 
higher than that for large sections, even 
with Instructor B, is not clear cut. 

A peculiar phenomenon occurred for 
the small sections taught by Instructor 
B that did not occur for any of the other 
sections. The correlations between grade- 
point average and final grade were .20 
and .02, respectively, for the fall and 
spring semesters for Instructor B’s small 
sections. For all other sections (large 
and small) this correlation ranged be- 
tween .50 and .72. This would point to 
the phenomenon of either the “poor” stu- 
dents performing above expectation or 
the “good” students performing below 
expectation, or both. The over-all ef- 
fect may have been a slight increase in 
the mean for these small sections. 

For Instructor C, there is some evi- 
dence (Probability—0.7) that the large 
section did better than the small section. 


No explanation for this phenomenon was 
found, and at this probability level one 
is hesitant to declare that students in 
large sections taught by C will do bet- 
ter than those in small sections. For in- 
structor D, no significant difference be- 
tween large and small sections resulted. 

By way of summary, then, five times 
out of seven, the difference in perform- 
ance between large and small sections, 
as measured either by improvement 
scores or final grades, was so small that 
it might well be attributable to experi- 
mental error. In one case (Instructor 
B, fall semester, 1956-57), there seemed 
to be a significant difference in perform- 
ance, as measured by final grades, in 
favor of the small section. This differ- 
ence did not repeat, however, even for 
this instructor. In the remaining case 
(Instructor C, fall semester, 1957-58), 
the large class achieved a higher aver- 
age final grade than the small, although 
not at a probability level that would al- 
low one to predict with much confidence 
that this difference would re-occur. 

It would seem fair to conclude that 
if class size affected student achieve- 
ment in the present experiment, this ef- 
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fect was so small as to be negligible.” 
For the instructors involved, the experi- 
ment thus leads to a rejection of the hy- 
pothesis that the small section is the 
superior form of organization for teach- 
ing elementary economics. Student 
achievement was as great in large sec- 
tions of from 85 to 140 as in small sec- 
tions of 16 to 20. 


Qualifications and conclusions 


An unqualified conclusion to the 
effect that large classes are as effective 
as small could, if taken literally, have 
serious consequences. What follows is 
an attempt to state with more precision 
what the present experiment seems to 
prove, to qualify these conclusions to 
the extent that they seem to require 
qualification, and to make explicit what, 
in the writer’s view, the experiment does 
not prove. 

At the outset it should be observed 
that no unqualified assertion to the ef- 
fect that large classes are as effective as 
small has been made, and none is war- 
ranted. If the experiment was valid, 
however, it would seem to warrant the 
following qualified conclusion: For the 
four instructors involved, teaching the 
course they taught and using the teach- 
ing techniques and testing methods they 
employed, large classes of from 85 to 
140 can be taught as effectively as small 
classes of 16 to 20. 

There would seem to be three major 
grounds on which the validity of this 
conclusion, or its significance, might be 
challenged. First, it might be argued that 
the experiment was faulty and, hence, 
the conclusion unwarranted. Second, the 


® In statistical terminology: If there was any 
differential effect on either improvement scores 
or final grades due to section size for the ex- 
periment as a whole, this effect was so small 
that these experiments could not detect such a 
difference at a probability level that would lead 
one to reject, with a high degree of confidence, 
the hypothesis of no difference in population 
means. 
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charge may be that the conclusion, if 
warranted, is of limited significance, ap- 
plying as it does only to Kansas State, 
and here only for the instructors in- 
volved. Finally, and in my view most 
importantly, it may be objected that the 
experiment, even if valid and the con- 
clusions widely applicable, is not very 
significant in that it concerns itself with 
the effect of class size on student achieve- 
ment as measured by objective-type 
examinations, and thus ignores certain 
perhaps more intangible but equally im- 
portant factors. 

Within the first category of possible 
criticism—that the experiment was faulty 
—the most reasonable objection would 
seem to center on the variables, other 
than class size, which might have influ- 
enced the result. The assumption was 


that the effect of all relevant variables 
save class size (and the associated teach- 
ing method) was the same for each pair 
of large and small sections. If an impor- 
tant relevant variable was not accounted 
for, however, this would influence the 


result and prejudice the conclusion. Sup- 
pose, for example, that this relevant, but 
uncontrolled, variable operated to the 
advantage of the large section. Had it 
been controlled, and its influence elimi- 
nated, the small section would have been 
demonstrably superior and our preju- 
dices confirmed.*° 

Were there such important uncon- 
trolled variables? I think not. The same 
instructor, teaching comparable sections 
(in terms of student ability), using the 
same text, covering the same material, 
and evaluating the result with the same 
objective-type examinations, would seem 
to have eliminated or controlled all the 
important relevant variables. 

The instructor variable was obviously 


“ This potentially cuts both ways of course. 
Uncontrolled variables operating in favor of 
small sections might have prejudiced the re- 
sult. If so, had this (these) variable(s) been 
controlled, the large sections might have been 
demonstrably superior to the small. 
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controlled. There may be more question 
about the student variable. On the as- 
sumption that selectivity factors operate 
between schools,“ an effort was made to 
make the large and small sections com- 
parable in this respect. The same was 
true for student classification and sex. 
Are there other relevant variables be- 
yond these affecting student ability? 
The University of Nebraska experiment- 
ers thought so and attempted to evaluate 
the effect (on student achievement) of 
outside employment, extracurricular ac- 
tivities, major interests in high school, 
type of student housing, family back- 
ground, and reasons for taking the 
course.*? 

While there seems little reason to ob- 
ject to such exhaustive analysis, except 
perhaps as one is required to finance it, 
there is at the same time some question 
of its value. If cumulative grade-point 
average is a valid measure of student 
ability, and if classes can be standard- 
ized through selection of students and/ 
or statistical manipulation, there would 
seem to be no requirement for assessing, 
for example, the student’s family back- 
ground. This factor is included in cumu- 
lative grade-point average, as are the 
others.“ And even on the assumption 


“ The two major groups which together com- 
prise a sizable majority of total Principles of 
Economics enrollment at Kansas State are engi- 
neers and business administration majors. Un- 
dergraduates studying business and commerce 
have, on the average, a lower intelligence level 
than any other group of predominantly male 
students, with the exception of those majoring 
in physical education. Engineers are among 
the highest. See Dael Wolfle, America’s Re- 
sources of Specialized Talent (New York: Har- 
per & Bros., 1954), chap. 7. 

““Research in Teaching the Principles of 
Economics: Final Report,” prepared by Dr. E. 
B. Schmidt, professor and chairman of the 
Department of Economics, University of Ne- 
braska (n.d.), pp. 4-10. 

“For some reason “it was not possible to 
assign students to the experimental and non- 
experimental sections upon a scientific basis” in 
the Nebraska experiment. Ibid., pp. 2, 10. 
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that important uncontrolled variables 
were present and did influence the re- 
sult, there would seem to be a prima 
facie case to the effect that they would 
continue to influence it in the same way, 
so that the conclusion is still valid: no 
significant difference between large and 
small classes. 

A more telling objection in this cate- 
gory might be that the experiment did 
not really compare the effectiveness of 
small versus large classes. An examina- 
tion of, and reply to, this charge can be 
made in terms which will also serve to 
assess the second most likely criticism: 
that the conclusion is not very signifi- 
cant, even if true, because it applies 
only to Kansas State, and here only to 
the instructors involved. 

Presumably the advantages of small 
classes stem primarily from the intimate 
student-instructor relationship which 
they promote, or at least permit. The 
ideal is perhaps typified by Garfield’s 
conception of a university as “Mark Hop- 
kins on one end of a log and a student 
on the other,” or the European tutorial 
system.“ 

Did the small classes which were a 
part of the experiment approach this 
ideal? Probably not. As was stated 
previously, the small section, potentially 
at least, was a discussion-group situa- 
tion. In fact, however, the potentialities 
of the discussion-group technique were 
probably not fully exploited. The same 
is undoubtedly true of the large lecture 
group. If the charge, then, is that the 
conclusion is not valid because full ad- 
vantage was not taken of the opportuni- 
ties made available by the small classes, 
the answer is clear. It must be con- 
ceded that the experiment did not com- 
pare the perfect small-group teaching 
situation with the perfect large-group 
teaching situation. This would be an in- 

“William S. Rouverol, “The Tutorial Sys- 


tem,” AAUP Bulletin, Winter 1954-55, pp. 
593-605. 
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teresting experiment. But if all the pro- 
fessors of academia and of education 
were to call off their feud, and each de- 
vote his time to absorbing everything 
the other had to offer, it is doubtful 
whether any would even then be quali- 
fied to conduct it. 

Both the large and the small classes 
which were a part of the experiment are 
probably fairly typical of the large and 
small classes in Principles of Economics 
at hundreds of other colleges and uni- 
versities throughout the United States. 
I believe this to be the case. If so, the 
criticism that this was not really a valid 
comparison of large and small classes 
(in the sense noted above) while true, 
is irrelevant. Further, the fact that, sci- 
entifically, the conclusion applies only to 
Kansas State, and here only to the in- 
structors involved, may be misleading. 
If conditions elsewhere are similar to 
those at Kansas State, as I think, the con- 
clusion is widely applicable. The aver- 
age, reasonably competent instructor in 
economics can teach Principles of Eco- 
nomics as effectively to classes of 85 to 
140 as to classes of 16 to 20. It is at this 
point that the third objection may be 
posed. “Effectiveness” has been defined 
as student achievement as measured by 
objective-type examinations. If student 
achievement as measured by objective- 
type examinations is an adequate 
measure of all that we can reasonably 
hope to achieve by means of the edu- 
cational process, then we should pro- 
ceed posthaste (in introductory eco- 
nomics) to large classes. But it may 
not be. 

Wall, using Trytten’s findings on the 
undergraduate origin of physics Ph.D.’s,* 
suggests that “the general physics lec- 
tures may be better in the large univer- 
sity than in the small college. The stu- 

“M. H. Trytten, “The Undergraduate Origin 


of Physics Ph.D’s,” American Journal of Phys- 
ics, 1947, pp. 330-33. 
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dents may learn more physics. They 
may do better on examinations, and the 
percentage of outstanding students may 
be larger. But when they are through 
with the course, they do not choose to go 
on with physics. . .” “* Developing a pos- 
sible explanation for this phenomenon, 
he continues: 


With 20 or 30 students in the class, the re- 
lationship between the teacher and his stu- 
dents may be personal and vital; with 250 
students in the class it must of necessity 
become impersonal. . . . The student be- 
comes a mere spectator instead of an active 
participant. This difference in point of view 
is fundamental, but I doubt that it can be 
detected by the ordinary tests and examina- 
tions. If the student is to get the meaning 
and value out of a course in physics, or any 
other course for that matter, he must im- 
merse himself in the stream, not stand 
watching on the bank. But this latter posi- 
tion appears to be precisely that taken by 
the great majority of students in a large 
lecture section.*? 


The student’s value system, his ability 
to think critically and to communicate 
effectively, and his tolerance of convic- 
tions which do not square with his own, 
all would seem to be among the intan- 
gibles which represent vital educational 
objectives but which may be neglected, 
wholly or in part, by the crude measur- 
ing device of objective-type examina- 
tions. These intangibles need to be more 
carefully defined, their absolute and rela- 
tive importance appraised, and means de- 
vised for testing the degree to which 
they are being achieved. Until this is 
done, any administrative decision to pre- 
serve small classes (or to go to large) 
will be in part indefensible because we 
have not yet systematically appraised the 
effectiveness of large versus small classes 
with effectiveness defined to include all 


“C. N. Wall, “Concerning the Teaching of 
Physics,” American Journal of Physics, 1949, 
p. 264. 

“ Tbid., p. 265. Italics added. 
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(or most) of the obviously relevant edu- 
cational objectives. Even so, the bur- 
den of proof would seem to have been 
decisively shifted to the proponents of 
small sections. Among other possible 
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sections of up to 150 seems defensible. 
In addition, a number of small sections, 
reserved for exceptional students with 
the brains and ability, the drive, and the 
communication skills required to exploit 


alternatives, a policy of teaching most 


the discussion potential of such sections, 
of the elementary economics course in 


may be in order. 


NRO 


Livex IF THERE WERE no possibility of war, this century would require every- 
one to be aware of the world at large. Progress in all fields depends on free 
access to ideas from all corners of the earth and on the ability of people in 
all walks of life to work successfully with their counterparts in other lands. 
To the extent that it has been impossible to exchange ideas internationally, 
men have wasted money, time, and effort. . . . Independently, they have often 
arrived at the same point without consulting one another . . . , but how much 


more fruitful for science might their research be if they could freely work and 
confer together. 


Whatever his interests, modern man must seek out the ideas of those out- 
side his own community. What is more, his standard of living very much 


depends on many items which his nation cannot grow or manufacture at all 
or which other nations produce more efficiently. Even in so relatively self- 
sufficient a country as the United States, the citizen needs imports to live in 
the style to which he is accustomed. No one can afford to hide from these 
facts of modern life; there is, to be sure, no place to hide—From World 
Affairs and the College Curriculum by Richard N. Swift, seventh volume in the 
series Studies in Universities and World Affairs sponsored by the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace, published 1959 by the American Council 
on Education. 





Care, Cooperation, and Coordination 
in Student Financial Aid Administration 


REXFORD G. MOON, JR. 


N MODERN PARLANCE student financial 
I aid is any direct, material effort made 
by a segment of society, other than the 
family, which serves either to reduce 
the student’s expense of college attend- 
ance or to minimize the pressure of such 
expense on the student while in college. 
Therefore, scholarships, fellowships, as- 
sistantships, grants-in-aid, student em- 
ployment, long-term loans, short-term 
loans, time payment or budget plans, 
dormitory remissions, free books, em- 
ployee subventions, and others too nu- 
merous to mention are financial aids. No 
one really knows the magnitude of these 
many efforts; my guess is $300 million 
per year. 

This is not a staggering sum in terms 
of modern economics; it represents only 
10 percent of the annual expenditure for 
higher education; it is less than $100 per 
student enrolled in higher education; it 
is only one-half the annual expenditure 
for chewing gum! The smallness of the 
sum is all the more apparent consider- 
ing the task set for it. It must equalize 
educational opportunity, it must aid in 
educational price support, it must help 
provide personnel replacements for all 
levels of education, it must muster foot- 
ball squads, it must motivate the lost 
talent. Considering the extent of its 
responsibility, educators must adminis- 
ter their share of it with the greatest of 
care, cooperation, and coordination, and 
through their efforts set an example for 
others to follow who share in the re- 
sponsibility. 


Perhaps some more definitions are in 
order. “Care” is the attention, caution, 
and restraint which the college uses in 
finding those who need aid, in deciding 
who will receive it and in what forms 
and amount. “Coordination” is the ef- 
fort made within the college to bring 
all aid resources, real and potential, at 
its command to a focus on the problem 
of student financing at all instructional 
levels. “Cooperation” is the joint effort 
of institutions to improve and make more 
uniform their aid practices, internal and 
external, and to work together to im- 
prove the public’s knowledge and under- 
standing of student educational financ- 
ing. The College Scholarship Service is 
directing its energies toward helping 
higher education realize care, coopera- 
tion, and coordination in student financial 
aid administration. 

The circumstances which preceded 
the establishment of CSS are not un- 
known to you. Excessive competition 
for able students through financial in- 
ducements dominated the early 1950's. 
The situation was unruly, economically 
precarious, and certainly uneducational, 
if not immoral. The “money efficiency” 
of financial aid was at its lowest point. 
The group of colleges which organized 
CSS under the College Board’s aegis 
was motivated by educational and fi- 
nancial reasons to control the chaos. 
They chose to exercise care coopera- 
tively in the administration of their fi- 
nancial aid funds. Some colleges and 
programs have reported that their 
“money efficiency” has been increased 25 
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percent because of the increased care 
which they in consort with others have 
exercised in aid program management 
under the atmosphere of care and coop- 
eration fostered by CSS. 

CSS is many things—it is an associa- 
tion of colleges, it is a forum for the 
exchange of ideas, it is a research or- 
ganization—but principally it is a clear- 
inghouse for family financial informa- 
tion. The parents of students seeking 
financial help at one «x more of the 233 
participating colleges file a single com- 
plex form with CSS, describing their 
total family financial situation. The 
form is obtained from the local school, 
the Service, or one of the colleges. The 
Service reviews the parent's statement 
for completeness and internal accuracy 
and returns it to the parents for correc- 
tion if warranted. 

Additional operational steps are per- 
formed by the Service: each form is eval- 
uated for an estimate of the family’s 
ability to pay for college, and copies of 
the evaluation results and of the form 
itself are sent to each college named by 
the parents to receive them. The Serv- 
ice’s form becomes then both an appli- 
cation for financial help and a measure 
of the individual family’s need for such 
help. The procedures of evaluation 
used are well known to the colleges and 
are of their own making. The CSS 
Computation Manual describes these 
procedures. No college is forced into 
following these procedures or using the 
results provided by the Service. Most 
colleges do, however, for to do other- 
wise is uneconomical and not in keep- 
ing with the cooperative spirit with 
which colleges enter into CSS partici- 
pation. 

Since each college requires. all enter- 
ing students seeking aid to file this form, 
the individual college has comparable 
information on all of its candidates, and 
all the colleges to which any one candi- 
date applies have the same information 
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on the “overlaps.” The existence of 
common information and procedures has 
taken most of the mystery and ignor- 
ance out of this phase of aid adminis- 
tration. Any one college can measure 
and respond to the needs of its candi- 
dates knowing that others are doing the 
same where there is overlap. Care is 
being exercised within the cooperative 
framework of CSS. 

Some colleges consult each other in 
advance of making awards to shared can- 
didates. The Ivy League institutions and 
Seven (Women’s) College Conference 
do this each year for all of their over- 
lapping cases. Other colleges are be- 
ginning to take this further step toward 
care and cooperation in their aid admin- 
istration. 

Perhaps the most unusual thing CSS 
does is the reporting to participating 
colleges of the aid offers its entering 
candidates received from other colleges 
in the Service. In addition to requiring 
the Parents’ Confidential Statement of 
every entering aid applicant as the first 
condition of CSS participation, the col- 
leges, as the second condition, report 
biennially to CSS the aid offers they 
made in response to these statements. 
These biennial, Service-prepared “consol- 
idated” reports serve as a cooperative 
check on financial aid competition, assure 
new participants—of which there are 
usually forty between reports—of the 
other fellow’s integrity, reassure older 
participants of the cooperative effective- 
ness of the program, give the college an 
up-to-date report on its competition and 
its drawing power, provide a channel 
for communication between colleges on 
changing aid practices, and provide CSS 
with a reservoir of research data. 

To supplement these operational ef- 
forts to ensure care in financial aid ad- 
ministration among its participants, CSS 
conducts each year two types of educa- 
tional programs to train financial aid 
officers. First, workshops for scholar- 
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ship officers are held in various regions 
of the country, at which the latest ideas 
and techniques are presented and dis- 
cussed. One hundred colleges will have 
participated in these by the end of the 
current year. The second program of 
training is connected with the Service's 
evaluation of student need. This pro- 
gram brings scholarship officers to 
Princeton for sixteen week ends each 
year for training in the evaluation of the 
more complex aid cases passing through 
our hands. In this program, college of- 
ficers work on actual cases, most of 
which are for colleges other than their 
own. 

Considering that well over two-thirds 
of the financial assistance given by our 
colleges today is in the form of remis- 
sions or lost income, and that some un- 
determined, but ever-increasing propor- 
tion, is in the form of postponed income, 
it is not surprising that the economy- 
minded college is leaving no stone un- 
turned in its search for better methods 
to administer existing resources while 
desperately looking for new ones. Ex- 
isting resources contain new “potential 
resource,” realizable by careful admin- 
istration, but even a 25 percent increase 
will not do the job which needs doing. 

American higher education is still a 
long way from serving the total educa- 
tional needs of the country. As one bit 
of evidence, our higher education sys- 
tem is far from representative in the so- 
cioeconomic sense in spite of the great 
efforts to produce both low-cost higher 
education and/or adequate financial aid 
substitutes. Private education draws 50 
percent of its students and public, 25 
percent from the top 10 percent of the 
nation’s income groups. Only 15 percent 
of the students in private colleges and 
30 percent in the public colleges come 
from families with incomes below $5,- 
000, the national average family income. 
This disproportionate representation of 
high-income families in higher education 
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indicates one or all of three things: (1) 
we are not using our aid funds to the 
best advantage; (2) we are far short of 
having the funds necessary to be more 
representative; and/or (3) the lower in- 
come groups do not produce their pro- 
portionate share of educable students. 
In terms of our present practices, I be- 
lieve all three are contributing factors, 
though the third is least pertinent. 

I have estimated that the student body 
of a college with a $2,000-per-year ex- 
pense budget would have to be subsi- 
dized with financial aid from the insti- 
tution and/or external sources to the ex- 
tent of $1,000 per student per year to be 
a socioeconomic representative group. 
The student body of most colleges in this 
expense category now have on the aver- 
age less than $400 in aid subsidy per en- 
rolled student. The national average, 
as I indicated earlier, is less than $100 
per student. Society would probably 
need to triple its present resources or 
spend between $900 million and $1 bil- 
lion per year for direct financial aid in 
order to be representative within the 
present pattern of higher educational 
opportunity. I cite these figures not to 
excite excessive spending for financial 
aid but to show how much more could 
be done with more money, and how in- 
adequate our present funds are if we 
are striving for democracy in higher edu- 
cation. If more funds are to be brought 
into being, they should be carefully ad- 
ministered and re-usable. 

We are already groping for greater 
democracy in higher education. Our 
groping is taking two forms—expanded 
public education and student loans— 
but only the latter concerns us today. 
The National Defense Education Act, 
which proposed to pump over $300 mil- 
lion in loan funds into higher education 
in the next four years but may only 
produce half this amount, offers some 
hope. Still this is a far cry from what 
is needed. Besides being insufficient, it 
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has brought into our financial activities 
a new variable, one that solves some 
problems and raises others. The act, for 
example, has brought about overnight a 
public consciousness of loans that higher 
education could not have effected on 
its own in less than ten years. It has 
also failed to provide enough funds to 
match the public’s new enthusiasm. , The 
act has also made obvious our lack of 
and need for coordination—coordination 
of resources and coordination of inter- 
and intra-college policies. There are 
three leyels to this coordination prob- 
lem: the student, the college’s adminis- 
tration of resources, and the college’s re- 
lationship with other colleges. 

In terms of the student, there are 
problems of who needs and gets loans, 
for how much, with scholarships or 
without, maximum indebtedness, and so 
on. Loans should be used only with 
needy students, not as a way for stu- 
dents now able to pay for college to 
stretch out their payments; educational 


credit is for those who cannot pay cash. 
Loans should be a part of most financial 
aid offers, less in early years and more 


in later years. The less needy should 
probably only borrow; the more needy 
should have scholarship or job assist- 
ance as well. The most needy should not 
have to borrow the most; an attempt 
should be made to equalize the long- 
term indebtedness of all students who 
need aid. Financial need should deter- 
mine both the fact and the amount of 
aid, whether in the form of job, loan, or 
scholarship; to do otherwise is not mak- 
ing the most economical or socially ef- 
fective use of funds. 

The colleges’ need for greater inter- 
nal coordination in financial aid admin- 
istration is perhaps obvious. First of all, 
the development of outside sources of 
aid necessitates that the college have one 
person through whom the many and dif- 
fering requirements of these programs 
are met. The National Defense Educa- 
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tion Act only compounds this situation. 
Loans of long duration, for example, re- 
quire repayment plans and hence ad- 
ministrative supervision and coordina- 
tion. A college of 1,000 students, mak- 
ing liberal use of loans, could in ten 
years have 1,000 graduate loans out- 
standing. The growth in volume and 
diversity of financial aid funds at col- 
leges has created a need for one per- 
son who devotes his time entirely to this 
work. The establishment of CSS with 
its education program for scholarship of- 
ficers provides media for the training of 
“professionals” to meet these increased 
demands. The college which wishes to 
use all of its aid resources effectively 
and to create new ones cannot long de- 
lay creating a financial aid office staffed 
with imaginative, sympathetic people. 
Institutions offering graduate work 
should put all graduate aid opportuni- 
ties under this central management. 
There is still a great deal to be done 
in furthering the spirit of cooperation 
between colleges. Much has been ac- 
complished, operationally, but we still 
have quite a way to go ideologically. 
Even though colleges are closer together 
than ever before, the public is still con- 
fused about financial aid practices, but 
then, to some extent, so are the colleges. 
Colleges are sovereignties, but increas- 
ingly the long-prevailing atmosphere of 
peaceful co-existence is being “smogged 
up” by mutterings about the relative 
merits of private versus public educa- 
tion. Much of this unrest centers on the 
relative merits of sources of support. In 
both types of institutions, student 
charges have a role in support as well 
as being barriers to attendance. The 
financial aid officer (whose job it is to 
equalize educational cost as much as 
possible, whether his institution is pub- 
lic or private) is anxious to see greater 
unanimity. The purpose of financial aid 
is to make college attendance possible 
for the impecunious, and the type of in- 
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stitution does not in any way alter this 
purpose. All colleges can work coop- 
eratively in financial aid matters. Co- 
operation, however, does not stop at 
the point of requiring similar things of 
candidates; the colleges’ response to 
these requirements. must be similar in 
purpose and kind. ‘The key to coopera- 
tion, in my judgment, is a code of prac- 
tices which colleges subscribe to and 
implement to the best of their ability. 
Further, such a code, besides bringing 
colleges closer together in purpose, could 
aid in educating the public regarding 
common aid practices while receiving 
for the colleges public support and 
scrutiny in implementing these practices. 
I have such a code for your considera- 
tion. 

1. The sole purpose of a college’s fi- 
nancial aid program is to provide finan- 
cial assistance to students who without 
it would be unable to attend that insti- 
tution. Colleges wishing to honor stu- 
dents at the time of admission should 
clearly separate such activities from 
their financial aid program. 

2. The principal and primary responsi- 
bility for financing a college education 
should belong to the student and his 
parents. 

3. Financial aid should be offered to 
a student only to supplement the funds 
he and his parents can provide for his 
education. 

4. All students seeking admission to 
a college who will require financial aid 
during their college careers should be 
encouraged to apply for such aid. Ap- 
plicants not needing financial aid should 
be discouraged from applying for it. 

5. Financial aid may be in the form 
of a monetary grant (frequently termed 
“scholarship” ), a loan, a job, or the like, 
or in some combination of these. 

6. The total amount of financial aid 
offered in various forms to a candidate 
by the college and other financial aid 
sources should not exceed his “financial 
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need” (that is, that portion of college 

expenses that he and his parents cannot 

reasonably afford to pay). 

7. Any admissible student who needs 
financial aid should be provided such 
help in some form to the extent of his 
need. 

8. The ability of a family to meet col- 
lege expenses should be determined ac- 
cording tothe following principles: 

a) Current income, net assets, number 
of dependents, educational expenses 
for other children, and debts or ex- 
traordinary expenses are all pertinent 
items in determining a family’s rela- 
tive financial strength. 

Special consideration should be given 
to widows, to families with both par- 
ents working, to retirement needs of 
parents, and to other special family 
circumstances. 

Parents should make some financial 
sacrifice to pay for their child’s col- 
lege education, and the applicant 
should contribute from his savings 
and current and future earnings. 

9. Because the fact as well as the 
amount of a scholarship grant or other 
form of financial aid reflects a family’s 
financial circumstances, it is desirable 
that neither be publicly announced. If 
the terms of the scholarship fund require 
publication of the recipient's name, every 
effort should be made to keep confiden- 
tial the size of the stipend. 

10. Intercollege consultation on the 
form and amount of financial aid to be 
given shared candidates should be en- 
couraged. 

ll. The college should clearly state 
the total yearly expenses for the student 
and outline for him its estimate of his 
financial need in relation to these ex- 
penses. 

12. The college should review finan- 
cial awards annually and adjust them 
according to the needs of the particular 
student. 

13. Students who need financial aid 
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should be expected to borrow a reason- 
able part of this aid if they are not pre- 
pared, through previous savings and 
other means, to meet the cost of their 
education. Nevertheless, colleges should 
not make the award of monetary grants 
contingent upon the acceptance of an 
offered loan. 

14. Colleges should make joint efforts 
to encourage college attendance by able, 
impecunious students. 

To the extent that a cooperating group 
is concerned about certain practices of 
schools, these precepts apply. In sup- 
port of these precepts, secondary schools 
should: 

1. Discourage communication relating 
to scholarships and other forms of finan- 
cial aid between students and college 
representatives not normally authorized 
by those responsible for the administra- 
tion of financial aid; 

2. Eliminate the practice of publish- 
ing amounts of, or in any way giving 
emphasis to, financial aid received by 
students; 

3. Communicate to the appropriate 
college(s) recognition of financial aid 
received by the student from local 
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sources and the amount (if any) of ma- 
terial assistance received by the student; 

4. In administering the school’s own 
aid programs—or in aiding local groups 
such as the P.T.A., Lions, or Kiwanis in 
administering theirs—seek direct assist- 
ance from the college the student plans 
to attend in determining the amount of 
financial aid to be given to the student. 

5. Establish a system of awards in 
their own schools to ensure proper and 
sufficient local recognition of able stu- 
dents, making it unnecessary for colleges 
to continue such activities. 

Student financial aid is big business; 
one of the most important holding op- 
erations of higher education. It has a 
great potential and an even greater re- 
sponsibility. Failure to use care and co- 
ordination in an atmosphere of coopera- 
tion will have serious consequences. No 
stone should be left unturned to guar- 
antee maximum access to higher educa- 
tion for those who are able to profit 
from the experience. Certainly care, co- 
operation, and coordination should be 
the administrative objectives of all edu- 
cational financial aid programs. 
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J. KENNETH LITTLE 


N THE FALL term 1958, students en- 
I rolling in Wisconsin’s colleges, private 
and public, gave answers to the follow- 
ing types of questions: 

1. Do you have a scholarship or award 
for the current school year? If yes, from 
what source, for what amount, and for 
what part of your college attendance 
will the scholarship be continued? Did 
you have a scholarship or award from 
more than one source? 

2. Did you have to borrow money to 
attend school? If so, from what source 
and for what part of your college 
expenses? 

3. Will you have to work part time 
while attending college this year? If so, 
what part of your expenses will you have 
to earn? 

4. If you hold a scholarship, would 
you have attended college had you not 
received a scholarship or award? 

The major purposes of this inquiry 
were (1) to get a measure of the full 
extent of scholarship assistance now 
going to college students in Wisconsin, 
(2) to compile a list of the noncollege 
sources of financial aid, (3) to assess the 
importance of scholarships currently 
awarded in enabling students to attend 
college, and (4) to provide through this 
information some guide lines for the de- 
velopment of a state program of student 
financial assistance. 

A previous study* had demonstrated 
the number of Wisconsin’s top-ranking 
high school graduates of 1957 who had 
not planned to attend college and had 
provided estimates of the number of 
these graduates whose failure to attend 

+ J. Kenneth Little, “The Wisconsin Study of 


High School Graduates,” Educational Record, 
April 1959, pp. 123-28. 





college stemmed primarily from lack of 
financial means—about 10 percent of the 
boys and 25 percent of the girls. 

Information was supplied by more 
than 38,000 undergraduate students who 
were enrolled in 45 of Wisconsin’s col- 
leges. This is approximately 76 percent 
of all undergraduates enrolled in the fall 
term, 1958. Twelve of the state’s 22 
county teachers colleges did not partici- 
pate, most of them reporting that their 
institutions did not have scholarships to 
offer. As shown later, however, some 
students attending these schools may 
have held scholarships which had been 
awarded from noncollege sources. One 
of the major liberal arts colleges fur- 
nished information about its new fresh- 
men only. 


Findings of the study 


1. How many students held scholar- 
ships? 


About 19 percent of all students re- 
porting held some type of scholarship or 
award—16 percent of the men and 25 
percent of the women. The percentage 
varied with the type of institution as 
follows:* 


Percentage 

Holding 

Type of Institution Award 
University (total) 14 
Madison campus — 
Milwaukee campus 7 
Extension centers 10 
State colleges ; 12 
Private colleges ptiathe ae: 21 


*The figure for private colleges is a com- 
posite of fourteen degree-granting colleges and 
universities which enroll more than 90 percent 
of students attending private colleges in Wis- 
consin, 
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About one in ten of the scholarship 
holders had received more than one 
award. The total number of scholarships 
awarded, therefore, equaled 21 percent 
of all students reporting. (See also com- 
ments under Question 6.) 


2. What was the value of the scholar- 
ships awarded? 


About 38 percent of the awards were 
for tuition and fees only. Because of the 
variation in amount of the tuition and 
fees among the institutions, no attempt 
is made to show the dollar value of this 
group of scholarships. 

About 19 percent of the scholarships 
provided some cash in addition to 
tuition; 43 percent provided cash sti- 
pends only. Five percent of all scholar- 
ships provided for “all college expenses.” 

The values of scholarships which car- 
ried cash stipends are shown below. 


Tuition Plus Cash Only 
Scholarship Value CashTotal Total 


$1,000 and above 41 144 
900-999 4 62 
800-899 13 28 
700-799 21 71 
600-699 87 80 
500-599 130 230 
400-499 67 203 
300-399 88 310 
200-299 85 471 
100-199 109 647 

00- 99 78 216 


From this tabulation, it can be seen 
that almost 85 percent of the cash awards 
had values less than $600; more than 
half had values less than $300; and a 
third, less than $200. On the other hand, 
10 percent had values of $700 upward. 
Assuming an average annual cost of at- 
tending a Wisconsin private college at a 
modest $1,600 and a public four-year 
college at $1,200, the median cash 
scholarship was covering from 20 per- 
cent to 25 percent of the cost. Less than 
10 percent of such scholarships were 
covering as much as half the cost of at- 
tending a private college, and about 16 
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percent, the cost of attending a state- 
supported four-year college. 

Assuming an average value of $500 for 
tuition scholarships at private colleges, 
51 percent of the students holding 
scholarships at these institutions had 
financial assistance greater than $500, 
and 16 percent had assistance greater 
than $1,000. 

Assuming an average value of $200 
for fee-remission awards at state col- 
leges and the university, 18 percent of 
the scholarship students at the state col- 
leges had financial assistance greater 
than $500, and 3 percent had assistance 
greater than $1,000. 

Observe that, to the student receiving 
this type of scholarship, the out-of-pocket 
value of the scholarships from both a 
private college and a public college is 
the same. He can make his choice be- 
tween the colleges on considerations 
other than this part of his educational 
cost. If he has a preference for the pri- 
vate college, however, the difference in 
value to him is real and considerable. 


3. How 


many of the scholarships 
would be continued beyond the current 
year, assuming the student continues to 
merit the award? 


More than 60 percent of all scholar- 
ship awards were reported as being valid 
for the freshman year only. This high 
figure results in part from the fact that 
Wisconsin legislation provides a sizable 
number of fee-remission scholarships at 
the state colleges and the university 
which are valid only during the fresh- 
man year. A large number of other 
scholarships or awards are in the form 
of prizes which also provide an amount 
given singly and once. The remainder 
of the students reported that their 
scholarships continued for more than 
one year, usually until graduation or 
through four years of undergraduate 
schooling. 

More than half of the scholarships 
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were awarded to freshmen. Juniors and 
seniors held about 28 percent of the 
scholarships. 


4. What part of the scholarships were 
awarded by agencies other than the col- 
leges and universities? 

More than 40 percent of the scholar- 
ships or awards had been awarded by 
agencies other than the colleges and 
universities.? This figure may be some- 
what inflated. In some instances the 
scholarships reported by the students 
as coming from a firm or organization 
may have been awarded through the col- 
leges. Nevertheless, more than 500 dif- 
ferent organizations, societies, firms, cor- 
porations, and foundations or groups 
were named as sources of scholarship 
awards. The list of sources reads like a 
roster of the clubs, societies, fraternities, 
lodges, and churches which exist in all 
communities, the trade and professional 
councils and associations which exist in 
the state, and the major firms and cor- 
porations of the state and nation. There 
is hardly better testimony of the interest 
of all segments of society in assisting 
worthy young people to attend college. 


5. Would the students have attended 
college if they had not received a scholar- 
ship? 

More than half (55 percent) of the 
students who held scholarships said 
“yes”; 11 percent said “no”; 34 percent 
said college attendance would have been 
“doubtful.” 

These findings must be interpreted 
with care. At least one-third of the fee- 
remission scholarships at the state col- 
leges and universities were awards made 
to valedictorians, salutatorians, and other 
top-ranking high school graduates with- 
out regard to financial need. Many of 


*Included in this percentage were grants 
from the Veterans Administration, ROTC pro- 
grams, state rehabilitation funds, and other 
similar programs. These awards comprised 
about 15 percent of all noncollege awards. 
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the awards by noncollege agencies were 
also of this type—for example, prizes 
for general excellence or outstanding 
achievement in some field of study, 
school activity, or community leadership. 

Again, the large number of scholar- 
ships which had small cash value indi- 
cates that the amounts of assistance pro- 
vided could not have been expected to 
make a difference in the decision of the 
recipients to attend college. 

Scholarship students report, however, 
that the mere fact of receiving honorary 
recognition provides a definite incentive 
to continue schooling even when the 
stipend is small. 

Nevertheless it is apparent that how- 
ever helpful the scholarships are to the 
students who receive them, the scholar- 
ship program is about 50 percent effec- 
tive in bringing financial assistance to 
students who cannot attend college with- 
out scholarship help. The basic problem 
here is in finding the types of students 
who should be applying for and using the 
assistance which is available. Present 
evidence suggests that these students 
often do not know of the possibilities for 
financial help which exist. The counsel- 
ing of these students and their parents 
is needed as much as additional money. 

6. Were the students awarded schol- 
arships at more than one school? 

Forty percent of the students who had 
scholarships said that they had also 
applied for such awards at other col- 
leges, and 24 percent had been awarded 
scholarships by other colleges. 

The number of students who did not 
use scholarships which they had been 
awarded is interesting. For every six 
persons who were using scholarships, 
there was one other person who was not 
using a scholarship although he had been 
awarded one at another institution.* 


* When this group is added to those reported 
in Question 1, the percent of all students who 
had been awarded scholarships is increased to 
22 percent. 
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7. Did the students borrow money to 
attend college? 


The number of students who borrowed 
money for college expenses was the same 
as the number who had received scholar- 
ships, 19 percent. As many students who 
had scholarships borrowed money as did 
those who had no such assistance. 
Twenty-one percent of the men and 16 
percent of the women borrowed. 

Of those who borrowed, 40 percent 
borrowed enough to cover at least half 
of their cost of attending college for that 
year; 18 percent, to cover more than 
three-fourths of the cost. 

These findings indicate that good 
numbers of students borrow money for 
their education and that scholarship 
students are supplementing their awards 
by borrowing additional funds. The 
money for loans is being supplied 
chiefly by parents, relatives, or friends. 
Loans from banks are reported by 11 
percent of the students who borrowed, 
and loans from colleges by 9 percent. 
This practice is increasing. 


8. Do the students expect to work 
part time while attending college? 


More than half of the students re- 
ported plans to work part time while 
attending school. This was true both of 
scholarship holders and those who had 
no scholarships. A somewhat higher 
proportion (57 percent) of nonscholar- 
ship men students planned to work than 
did scholarship men (52 percent). 
Among nonscholarship women, however, 
a greater majority (60 percent) were not 
planning to work. 

It is probable that many of the 
students who planned to work did not 
have to earn money to stay in college but 
preferred to supplement their cash re- 
serves in order to gain some of the extras 
of campus living. The effect of scholar- 
ship assistance is illustrated, however, by 
the fact that 36 percent of the non- 
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scholarship students expected to earn 
more than half of their expenses by part- 
time work, while only 24 percent of those 
who had scholarships expected to earn 
this much. 

The total picture of the financial plans 
of the students, however, shows that 
many students, whether they have schol- 
arships or not, continue to be serious 
enough about their college careers to go 
into debt, or work their way through, or 


do both. 


9. How many students who did not 
have scholarships had applied unsuccess- 
fully for such awards? 


The number of unsuccessful appli- 
cants for scholarship awards equaled 35 
percent of the number who had been 
awarded scholarships. One-half of these 
had applied to colleges and universities 
outside Wisconsin. 


Summary and implications 


1. Sources of scholarship assistance 
for college students in Wisconsin are 
multifarious. The number of scholar- 
ships awarded from noncollege sources 
is almost as great as the number 
awarded by the colleges and universities. 
Coordination of these activities, each 
good in itself, is not needed, but collation 
of information about these resources, 
community by community, or region by 
region, would be helpful in the counsel- 
ing of students and their parents about 
sources of help when financial aid is 
needed. 

2. If the purpose of scholarships is to 
assist worthy students who strongly de- 
sire to attend but who cannot do so with- 
out financial help, scholarships as they 
are currently awarded are missing the 
mark. More attention must be given to 
the identification of such youth and to 
counseling programs directed at them 
and their parents. Scholarship programs 
to match this need would not have to be 
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large. Fewer scholarships of larger size 

which would be valid over the entire 

college career would fit this need better 
than the present, more massive, diffuse, 
and “one-shot” program. 

This suggestion does not discount the 
value of prizes or awards for specific 
achievements or excellence. 

3. A state-wide program of student 
financial assistance should be based on 
(1) the need for financial aid by top- 
ranking high school graduates who do 
not now attend college and (2) a con- 
sideration of the nature and scope of 
current college scholarship programs.‘ 
Such a program would focus upon the 
following objectives. 

a) To assist in the identification, en- 
couragement, and financial aid of 
the small band ‘of top-ranking high 
school graduates who are deterred 
from attending college primarily be- 
cause of lack of financial means. Cur- 


* The 1959 Wisconsin legislature has before it 
a bill which would establish a state program 


of financial assistance and which reflects some 
of these findings and considerations. 


rently the number in this group is 
estimated to be 2 to 4 percent of all 
high school graduates. 

To provide loans, scholarships, or 
grants-in-aid, singly or in combina- 
tion, to help close the gap between 
these students’ own resources and the 
cost of their attending college. 

To provide this type of assistance to 
students whose need for it may de- 
velop after enrollment in college as 
well as to those entering college for 
the first time; and to carry the assist- 
ance through to the earning of an 
undergraduate degree. 

To collect, collate, and disseminate 
information about the many existing 
sources of student financial assistance; 
and to encourage communities, coun- 
ties, or other local groups to develop 
programs of financial counseling and 
assistance to students and their 
parents. 

To coordinate the activities of the 
state in this field with the programs 
of the Federal Government and of the 
colleges and universities of the state. 





Continuing Education for Alumni 


VICTOR J. 


NE of the most frequent and damn- 
QO ing charges against alumni associa- 
tions is that they neglect the intellectual 
lives of alumni. The critics point to the 
emphasis on social functions, athletics, 
and fund-raising as evidences of intel- 
lectual indifference on the part of alumni 
groups. 

Speaking at the 1956 American Alumni 
Council national convention, Father 
John J. Cavanaugh, then president of 
the University of Notre Dame, blamed 
institutions and their alumni associa- 
tions for the “signs of intellectual mal- 
nutrition, of cultural anemia among the 
eight million men and women we have 
trained.” 

Unfortunately, there is much truth to 
this charge. Institutions and alumni as- 
sociations, in general, have done very 
little to stimulate intellectual thinking 
among alumni. 

Ernest T. Stewart, Jr., executive di- 
rector of the American Alumni Council, 
gives two reasons for this intellectual 
neglect: 


1. education was commonly conceived, 
until perhaps a half-century ago, as a kind 
of package or dose; a treatment which, once 
received, “took” and needed no further at- 
tention. 

2. alumni associations had their begin- 
nings not in the classroom, but in the re- 
union. They first originated in the 1820's 
to continue the fellowship which is a tradi- 
tional part of college life in America.’ 

However, the picture is not as black 
as it has been painted. There have been 

* Robert J. Ahrens, Continuing Education for 


Alumni (Washington: American Alumni Coun- 
cil, 1958), p. v. 


DANILOV 


numerous attempts to provide some form 
of continuing education for alumni— 
some successful and some unsuccessful— 
during the last thirty years. 

Most leading alumni associations, at 
one time or another, have attempted to 
serve up an intellectual menu. But the 
alumni have not always been receptive. 
As a result, alumni groups have tended 
to shy away from programs on the seri- 
ous side. 

Those alumni associations that have 
experimented with, and stood by, con- 
tinuing education programs, however, 
have found them to be the core of their 
many-sided activities. The programs at 
Stanford University, Dartmouth Col- 
lege, and the University of California are 
excellent examples. 

Since about 1950, there has been a 
revival of interest in continuing alumni 
education programs largely because of 
the appointment of professional alumni 
directors, a greater interest in alumni af- 
fairs by institutions, and a growing re- 
alization among alumni of the need for 
intellectual offerings. 

A recent survey of 800 colleges and 
universities by Howard W. Mort, execu- 
tive director of the University of Chi- 
cago Alumni Association, produced some 
encouraging results. Of the 434 alumni 
associations replying, 117 stated they cur- 
rently are including some form of intel- 
lectual stimulation in their reunion and 
An 
additional 152 alumni groups indicated 
they are considering launching a con- 
tinuing education program. 

The survey also revealed that twenty- 
one alumni associations now have 


other back-to-the-campus programs. 


an 
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annual traveling program that they take 
to alumni clubs around the state or na- 
tion in an effort to stimulate intellectual 
activity at the local level. Eighty-five 
others reported that they are consider- 
ing such “road shows.” 

It is true that continuing education 
programs still are in the minority among 
alumni associations, but there are strong 
indications that the picture is changing. 

In 1956 the American Alumni Coun- 
cil and the Fund for Adult Education 
sponsored a conference on continuing 
education for alumni. Out of this con- 
ference came a report which stated: 


In a free society, where all are to take 
part in making decisions, the individual 
must continue to grow in intellect, skill and 
appreciations, and in qualities of under- 
standing, insight and wisdom. That growth 
is the process called education, broadly con- 
ceived as a continuing intellectual inquiry 
that is a search for truth and for increased 
meaning to life. 

It is basic to the improvement and fulfill- 
ment of self. There should be no periods or 
pauses to that growth and we recognize, as 
an ever growing number of our nation’s col- 
leges and universities recognize, that this 
growth should be stimulated and directed 
far beyond and after undergraduate life. 

Education is a cornerstone of a free so- 
ciety, and on the colleges and universities 
of this nation—and their alumni—much of 
the responsibility for leadership of that so- 
ciety depends. The growth of that leader- 
ship in quality and in quantity is of immedi- 
ate and crucial importance.? 


The conferees agreed that the con- 
tinuing education of adults is a major 
responsibility of colleges and univer- 
sities and that each institution has an 
obligation to provide such education for 
its alumni. 

These programs for alumni “should be 
characterized by the same seriousness in 
intent and purpose, and quality in con- 
tent and performance, that are found in 


* Ibid., p. 1. 
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regular curricula,” the conference report 
pointed out. : 

In 1957 the American Alumni Coun- 
cil board of directors followed up the 
report with a resolution urging that “a 
realistic, definite, and growing emphasis 
be placed by members of this Council 
on continuing alumni education.” 

The council board listed eight prin- 
ciples of continuing alumni education 
for the guidance of member institutions 
and their alumni associations: 


First: Alumni associations have no desire 
to usurp or duplicate the existing alumni 
education activities of institutions of higher 
learning and their extension and correspond- 
ence divisions, nor those of community adult 
education centers. 

Second: Alumni associations should sup- 
port such programs where they exist, or help 
establish new programs elsewhere; but the 
role of the alumni association should here 
be advisory and supporting, not directive 
or primary. 

Third: Adult curricula whose purpose is 
to impart new knowledge or skills are best 


operated by educational] institutions them- 
selves. 


Fourth: Alumni associations may most 
properly operate alumni education programs 
which correlate the past education and the 
present circumstances of their alumni. These 
alumni associations, which are the bridge 
between the campus of the past and the life 
of the present, are uniquely fitted to do. 


Fifth: In suggesting programs which 
“correlate past education and present cir- 
cumstances” we do not imply support of any 
particular moot philosophy of education. 
Each institution reflects a philosophy of its 
own choosing, and this fact is a unique 
strength of our system. We mean instead 
that each association, employing its institu- 
tion’s chosen philosophy, has a special re- 
sponsibility steadily to carry to its mem- 
bers the current relevance of the education 
which grew from it. 

For the liberal arts college, this might 
mean challenging the alumnus to use the 
breadth of intellectual experience given by 
the liberal arts for more foresighted judg- 
ment of the issues of the day. For the 
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technical college, this may mean empha- 
sizing new ideas and techniques in the field 
of specialization. For the professional school 
this may imply concentrating on the de- 
velopment of the profession. Whatever the 
form, such efforts must grow from the spe- 
cial emphasis of the alma mater. The closest 
cooperation with academic officials is neces- 
sary. 

Sixth: The forms of such programs will 
vary widely. Many agencies of communica- 
tion already exist. The club meeting, the 
reunion time, special publications, and the 
alumni magazine are obvious existing me- 
dia. The magazine has been overlooked 
most generally and most surprisingly. 

Seventh: In continuing alumni education 
there are unusual opportunities for coopera- 
tion among institutions of like philosophy 
and their alumni associations. 

Eighth: Past efforts in continuing alumni 
education have sometimes been quickly 
judged unsuccessful because popular re- 
sponse in the early and experimental years 
has been less than overwhelming. Such 
judgments often have been too abrupt. We 
urge that new programs be planned with the 
expectation of small beginnings and slow 
growth. The habits of generations cannot 
be changed in a day.° 


Continuing education programs for 
alumni have taken numerous forms. 
Generally, however, they are grouped in 
four categories: (1) the campus alumni 
institute; (2) the circuit-riding faculty 
lecture program; (3) the refresher pro- 
gram in specialized fields; and (4) mis- 
cellaneous programs. 

Of the four approaches, the alumni 
institute is the most common continu- 
ing education program. Such programs 
usually are held in conjunction with 
campus reunions, although some insti- 
tutions are experimenting with insti- 
tutes at other places and at other times 
of the year. 

One of the first alumni institutes was 
established at the University of Michi- 


* Ibid., pp. 14-15. 
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gan in 1930. A number of courses were 
introduced as part of the reunion pro- 
gram. In 1939 the offerings were ex- 
panded and given the name of “Alumni 
University.” Michigan now offers four 
courses throughout reunion week, and 
permits an alumnus to take any or all 
of them. Several hundred alumni usu- 
ally participate in the program. 

Dartmouth College established _ its 
Hanover Holiday alumni continuing edu- 
cation program in 1937. It is tied in 
with the June class reunions. The insti- 
tute covers the middle five days of a ten- 
day reunion program that includes five 
classes. Generally, there is a lecture in 
the morning and the evening, with the 
afternoons being free. Each lecture is 
followed by a discussion period. The 
subject matter varies considerably, deal- 
ing with such topics as space travel 
urban renewal, great issues, the United 
Nations, and developments in different 
fields. The lecturers usually are faculty 
members and alumni leaders in various 
fields. Speakers have included sena- 
tors, lawyers, cabinet members, busi- 
nessmen, and college presidents. The 
attendance varies from several hundred 
to more than a thousand alumni. 

The Penn State Alumni Association 
added an Alumni Institute to its three- 
day June reunion program in 1951. The 
institute each year is given a different 
theme, such as “Living in an Age of 
Tension” and “Civilization in 2000 a.p.” 
There are three phases to each insti- 
tute. During the first phase, five or six 
faculty members informally discuss 
topics of national or international sig- 
nificance. The second phase includes 
twelve to sixteen lectures, scheduled so 
that each alumnus can attend two lec 
tures. The institute concludes with a 
state of the university address by the 
president of the university. 

The Yale University Alumni Board 


began its Yale Alumni Seminar pro 
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gram as an experiment in 1957, sched- 
uled from Tuesday through Friday of 
the week between commencement and 
the reunions in June. Several dozen 
registrations were expected, but more 
than 1,000 alumni responded to the in- 
vitation. The program calls for four 
courses on such topics as Africa, cq@n- 
temporary arts, the living cell, and fron- 
tiers of philosophy, as was the case last 
year. Each course has a one-hour daily 
lecture, followed by an hour of discus- 
sion. In addition, there is an informal 
discussion period each evening. The 
courses are taught by sixteen faculty 
members—each lecture is given by a dif- 
ferent professor. A reading list. is pre- 
pared for each course and distributed in 
advance of the seminar. 

Harvard University puts on an elab- 
orate commencement week program, 
called “The University Today,” which 
includes a number of symposia, exhib- 
its, open houses, speeches, and reun- 
ions. More than 10,000 alumni return 
event. The symposia usually 
deal with the results and significance of 
research by faculty members in impor- 
tant areas of learning. In 1958 the sym- 
posia topics were “The Soviet Union To- 
day,” “Space Travel Is Just Around the 
Corner,” and “Humanities in the Age of 
Science.” 

A slightly different approach to the 
alumni institute idea was tried last year 
by Washington University (St. Louis) 
with the assistance of a grant from the 
Center for the Study of Liberal Educa- 
tion for Adults. A week-end institute 
was held at an Ozark resort with attend- 
ance originally limited to the twenty- 
fifth reunion class. When the response 
was slow, however, the institute was 
opened to several other classes. Infor- 
mal discussions were conducted by four 
faculty members in the areas of botany, 
fine arts, physics, and English litera- 
ture. About thirty alumni participated 
in the institute, which was titled “Get- 


for the 
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ting on—and Where Does the Road 
Lead?” 

The University of California Alumni 
Association has been conducting alumni 
programs of a continuing education na- 
ture for some twenty-five years, both on 
and off campus. Originally known as 
Alumni Institutes, the programs now are 
called “University Days.” They are 
held annually on the Berkeley campus 
and in San Francisco, Los Angeles, San 
Diego, and Modesto, and occasionally in 
other population centers around the 
state. The one-day programs consist of 
from six to eight talks by faculty mem- 
bers and university officials on a variety 
of current subjects, such as automation, 
smog control, foreign policy, scientific 
developments, and university expansion 
plans. 

California also has a University Nights 
program for alumni and others living in 
the Berkeley area. It is a series of weekly 
evening lectures during the fall. Films 
of California football games also are 
shown as part of the program. 

Perhaps the most extensive off-campus 
alumni continuing education program is 
at Stanford University, which has had a 
traveling faculty lecture program since 
1933. Called the “Stanford Conference 
Program,” the show is a joint venture of 
the university, the alumni association, 
and the local alumni clubs. A team of 
faculty members and university officials 
presents from ten to fifteen one-day pro- 
grams annually in cities across the na- 
tion. The lectures and panels deal with 
problems of the world and Stanford in 
particular. Typical topics are space 
travel, juvenile delinquency, racial seg- 
regation, election analysis, and campus 
building plans. The programs usually 
are centered around a luncheon or din- 
ner featuring an address by the univer- 
sity president or a prominent trustee. A 
faculty member coordinates the program 
and the university pays for all the travel- 
ing expenses. Registration charges are 
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nominal, being designed to cover only 
local expenses. 

Johns Hopkins University, Harvard 
University, the University of Colorado, 
and numerous other institutions have up- 
dating courses in specialized fields, pri- 
marily medicine, law, and business. Such 
courses are mainly for alumni, although 
others are admitted. In most instances 
these courses are conducted by the par- 
ticular school or college involved, rather 
than by the alumni association. 

Washington University (St. Louis) 
used foundation funds last fall to hold 
an experimental week-end institute for 
medical alumni. The program, titled “A 
Clinic To Examine the Physician as a 
Man,” was general rather than technical 
in content. The institute focused atten- 
tion on three main topics—the develop- 
ment of a philosophy of medical practice 
and its relationship to other aspects of 
society; new developments in music, with 
a reference to all arts, and a candid 
examination of the image of the physi- 
cian held by nonmedical personnel, in- 
cluding wives. The institute, which was 
attended by about fifty physicians and 
wives, was conducted by the university's 
School of Medicine, the Medical Alumni 
Association, and the University College. 

The University of California Extension 
Division and the Monterey Bay Area 
Alumni Chapter cosponsored a Week 
End with the Arts program at Monterey 
during the summer of 1958. The pro- 
gram featured discussions and demon- 
strations in four fields—poetry, paint- 


ing, music, and dancing. Illustrated talks. 


by exponents of the arts were followed 
by small-group discussions conducted by 
experienced discussion leaders. The pro- 
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gram was enthusiastically received by 
the 150 alumni and friends who attended. 

Two additional types of alumni con- 
tinuing education programs are the 
periodic lecture and discussion series, 
which are frequently found in metropol- 
itan areas. 

The University of Denver lecture 
series is typical of the former. The 
alumni association sponsors a series of 
luncheon lectures at a downtown hotel or 
restaurant during the fall and spring. 
The lectures feature faculty members 
and university officials and relate to such 
everyday subjects as mental health, 
creative thinking, taxes, scientific ad- 
vances, and religion. The attendance 
ranges from fifty to one hundred. 

Roosevelt University Alumni Associa- 
tion several years ago started neighbor- 
hood discussion groups in the Chicago 
area. These groups meet every few 
weeks at the homes of participants on a 
rotating basis. The topics vary, depend- 
ing upon the interests of the group. The 
discussion leader usually is a faculty 
member, a knowledgeable alumnus, or 
some other qualified person. Reading 
lists frequently are furnished in connec- 
tion with discussions. 

These various programs are merely a 
sampling of the work being done in con- 
tinuing education for alumni by institu- 
tions of higher education and their 
alumni associations. However, they are 
indicative of the trend in alumni activi- 
ties. It has taken institutions and alumni 
associations more than a century to rec- 
ognize their intellectual obligation to 
alumni. But now that the course is clear, 
they are moving full steam ahead. 





Academic Cooperation 


SIDNEY R. 


a, institutions of higher learning, 
all situated within ten miles of each 
other in western Massachusetts, on both 
sides of the Connecticut River, are 
actively engaged in a number of cooper- 
ative academic activities and are care- 
fully investigating the possibilities of 
further cooperation for their mutual 
benefit. Since these four institutions, 
Amherst, Mount Holyoke, and Smith Col- 
leges and the University of Massachu- 
setts, vary in numbers of students from 
1,010 to 5,100, include two colleges for 
women, one for men, and a coeducational 
university, and combine three private 
institutions with a state university, the 
experiment with its results, current and 
potential, may well be of some interest 
to the educational world outside the local 
area, 

These institutions, of course, good 
neighbors for many years, have not failed 
to be of help to one another upon various 
occasions in the past. The occasions, 
however, have not been very numerous 
and have largely been emergencies of 
one kind or another. We are now propos- 
ing to do many things cooperatively by 
design, systematically, and rather exten- 
sively. The reasons for such action are 
hardly obscure. The plain fact of the 
matter is that there are many things 
which we can do better collectively than 
we can separately; more than this, there 
are a number of things which we cannot 
do at all unless we pool our resources. 
Even the largest universities now find it 
difficult to cover all knowledge: surely 
the strongest colleges must concentrate 
their efforts in a relatively few subjects. 

Our collective resources, both in 
money and in students, will obviously 
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support specialists in instruction that no 
one of our institutions can manage by 
itself. Collectively we hope to secure 
and retain faculty members, especially 
in the smaller departments, who other- 
wise would neither come nor stay. Du- 
plication of instruction, in an area as 
small as this valley, for relatively small 
groups of students, is a luxury which the 
academic world can no longer afford. But 
there are other advantages flowing from 
the cooperative effort, less tangible per- 
haps but not less real. In small depart- 
ments, that is, departments with few 
majors, the only way by which advanced 
courses may be supplied with enough 
students to make the classes both work- 
able and reasonably comparable. with 
advanced classes in other departments 
is the cooperative procedure. Students, 
after all, do learn from each other and 
do need the stimulus of group action. 
Furthermore, the introduction either of 
students or of faculty members from one 
campus to another apparently tends to 
raise the standards of instruction. In- 
structors are likely to feel the challenge 
presented by a new field of operation: 
the college which sends students to 
another campus can be depended upon 
to send only students of high motivation 
and, at the very least, of average ability. 

It has been thought, and sometimes 
said, that the main motive for coopera- 
tion is financial, here or elsewhere. This 
element, of course, does enter into the 
picture. Our experience has been, how- 
ever, as cooperative plans have evolved, 
that the savings from cooperation are far 
more in getting better returns from 
money spent rather than actual savings 
which can be used elsewhere in the 
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budget. The cooperative project, as we 
have worked it out here, has had as its 
objective primarily the improvement and 
the further development of our academic 
activities. 

Can four such institutions actually pool 
their resources in any significant way? 
The question is a fair one and cannot be 
avoided. Competition rather than co- 
operation has been the order of their day 
for a very long time. Each of these in- 
stitutions understandably has its own 
peculiar and cherished qualities and no 
one wants to alter their distinctive iden- 
tities. Each has pardonable pride in its 
own achievements, both past and present. 
Surely what the writer has come to call 
“academic nationalism” will be more 
than evident on many occasions. More- 
over, since these four institutions have 
lived unto themselves for so long a time, 
they now. differ widely in many things. 
They do not open or close the academic 
year at the same time nor do they take 
their vacations simultaneously. Their 
schedules of class hours vary widely and 
almost hopelessly from the viewpoint of 
cooperative planning. Fees and salary 
scales are not identical. The organiza- 
tional machinery by which the faculties 
and departments function differs a good 
deal. The four institutions do not even 
lunch at the same hour. Actually the 
only thing the four have in common 
seems to be the fiscal year. This is an 
important item and of great help for the 
treasurers but is rather scant comfort for 
everyone else. 

Probably the most serious physical ob- 
stacle to cooperation among these four 
institutions is the problem of transporta- 
tion. This will seem surprising at first 
glance in view of the notable progress 
in this matter in our generation. De- 
spite the best products of Detroit, how- 
ever, transportation still requires both 
time and money. Very few students are 
allowed to have cars. Our bus connec- 
tions are scanty and do not include 
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Mount Holyoke. Here the circle is a 
vicious one: if we had more students to 
transport, we should long since have es- 
tablished a better transportation system 
really adequate for our needs: on the 
other hand, if we had such a transpor- 
tation system, we should have more stu- 
dents to transport. Yet students who find 
it easy enough to get across the valley 
for nonacademic reasons are gradually 
coming to think that the same process is 
possible in the pursuit of learning. 
Highly motivated students will certainly 
find necessary ways and means, but we 
hope to be of even more help in this 
regard in the future than we have been 
in the past. It is probably true, of 
course, that much of the transportation 
problem is basically a problem of the 
scheduling of courses on the four cam- 
puses and needs to be attacked from °* 
that angle. We transport the instructor 
rather than the students when the num- 
ber of the latter is at all sizable. 

The cooperative venture of these four 
institutions stems from a study made by 
a committee of four faculty members, 
one from each institution,’ financed by 
a grant from the Fund for the Advance- 
ment of Education in February 1955. 
The report of this committee, printed in 
June 1956,? sketched out some of the 
major possibilities for cooperation and 
recommended the appointment of a co- 
ordinator to take charge of the admin- 
istration of such cooperative experiments. 
The writer was appointed to this office 
by the four presidents in February 1957. 


* Professors Charles J. Hill, Smith College 
(English); Gail Kennedy, Amherst College 
(philosophy); Bruce R. Morris, University of 
Massachusetts (economics); Stuart M. Stoke, 
Mount Holyoke College (psychology and edu- 
cation). 

* Report of the Committee on Cooperation to 
the Presidents of Amherst College, Mount 
Holyoke College, Smith College, and the Uni- 
versity of Massachusetts. Copies may be ob- 
tained by writing to Sidney R. Packard, Seelye 
Hall 3, Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 
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What, if anything, has been accom- 
plished in this two years and a half? 
The arrangements have now been 
made by which it is easily possible for 
any student in any one of the four in- 
stitutions to take for credit any course 
in any of the other institutions, pro- 
vided that he has the approval of his 
dean for so doing. The machinery by 
which this is done has been set up, has 
been modified in detail in the light of 
subsequent experience, and is now in 
good working order: this includes such 
things as application blanks, the distri- 
bution of catalogues and other necessary 
literature to all concerned, the establish- 
ment of adequate communication among 
departmental advisers and between stu- 
dent and prospective instructor, the 
equation of grades, the proper adjust- 
ments among the institutions at the 
treasurers’ offices, and the provisions for 
transportation when students find it im- 
possible to manage this by themselves. 
As a result, ninety-three students in 


this valley this last semester took courses 


on another campus than their own. Not 
that the number of migrating students is 
a matter of great importance. The sig- 
nificant thing is that a number of stu- 
dents have been able to add to carefully 
planned individual programs a course or 
courses supplementing, or sometimes 
completing, such programs. A_ stu- 
dent at the University of Massachusetts, 
for example, has majored in Russian by 
taking courses at Smith although neither 
the courses nor the major was available 
on the home campus. A Smith major in 
botany has had at the university, in this 
her senior year, a course in botany 
essential for her major and not offered 
this particular, and for her crucial, year 
at Smith. Two years ago a Smith major 
in physics took an advanced course in 
physics at Amherst which she later re- 
ported to have been of fundamental im- 
portance for her work in physics sub- 
sequently at the graduate level: she 
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could have had this same course at Smith, 
but in that case she would have been the 
only student. This year Mount Holyoke 
has received students from the other 
three institutions in music, political 
science, and cryptography (the latter 
subject not taught at all elsewhere in the 
valley) and has exported students in 
mathematics, economics, and botany. 
Amherst has relied on the other colleges 
rather extensively in art and music, but 
has received students in a number of 
other subjects. A policy of building to 
our strengths and sharing them with 
others has paid good dividends. 
Concurrently some forty semester 
courses this past year have been taught 
by instructors who have traveled to an- 
other campus for this purpose. (This is 
in addition to a half-dozen instructors on 
joint appointments who regularly teach 
on more than one campus.) These ar- 
rangements are obviously to the advan- 
tage of the receiving institutions, but they 
are also frequently very acceptable to 
the instructor. Sometimes the instructor 
finds it possible by this method to teach 
his own special subject which is either 
not offered or not available to him on the 
home campus. In all cases the instruc- 
tors have done this work only because 
they wished to do so. Adequate salary 
scales for such work, with suitable travel 
allowances, have been set up, properly 
protecting both instructor and institu- 
tion. It is quite possible, therefore, when 
the student demand is considerable, to 
move the instructor and not the student. 
This interchange of students and in- 
structors, deliberately planned, has made 
the educational potential in this valley 
progressively available to all students in 
our four institutions, under reasonable 
controls. The sending institutions, as 
suggested above, can be depended upon 
to see to it that the migrating student is 
of adequate caliber scholastically and of 
high motivation. An important second- 
ary result of such interchanges has been 
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inevitably a closer relationship among the 
four departments in a single subject and 
a growing tendency of these departments 
to think cooperatively in their planning 
for the future, both in course offerings 
and in appointments. 

A further step, going well beyond the 
interchange of students and instructors 
and even beyond joint appointments, is 
the consolidation of the whole teaching 
staff on the four campuses in a single 
subject in such a way that all the mem- 
bers function virtually as a joint depart- 
ment. This is being tried now in astron- 
omy, a subject which seems particularly 
well suited to this kind of experiment as 
it requires very expensive equipment and 
normally attracts relatively few students 
as majors on any campus. Elementary 
instruction in astronomy will still be 
available as before in each institution, but 
advanced courses will be on a single 
campus. As a result, advanced courses 
will have enough students to make in- 
struction effective. Moreover, the astron- 
omers, by taking turns on a planned 
schedule, will be able to get away suc- 
cessively during the winter months for 
the observational research so necessary 
at that time in this particular discipline. 
Collectively we should have an astron- 
omy department of university caliber 
which no one of us could recruit or main- 
tain individually. Actual controls of cur- 
riculum and appointments will still re- 
main in the accustomed hands on each 
campus: it is probable, however, that the 
recommendations of this group of astron- 
omers will ordinarily be followed. 
Whether all this will actually work and 
whether, if it does, it can serve as a mode] 
for a similar set-up in one or two other 
departments which have parallel prob- 
lems, only time will tell. 

Some of the other results of the careful 
investigation of the possibilities of volun- 
tary cooperation among these institutions 
on the academic side are more spectac- 
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ular perhaps but certainly not more fun- 
damental. The Hampshire Inter-Library 
Center (HILC), which has given the 
four institutions library facilities of uni- 
versity depth and scope, is a cooperative 
project which antedates the present in- 
vestigation. The cooperative FM radio 
station, which has not only brought into 
the valley educational and concert pro- 
grams from outside not hitherto within 
our reach but has also furnished broad- 
casting facilities to our four institutions, 
has functioned successfully, is now in 
abeyance pending the solution of certain 
technical problems, but hopefully will be 
re-established even more solidly this fall. 
A cooperative program of graduate stud- 
ies looking toward the granting of a 
Ph.D. degree by the University of Massa- 
chusetts in cooperation with the three 
colleges has been approved in principle 
by the four faculties and awaits detailed 
implementation. Plans for the coopera- 
tive development of area studies, partic- 
ularly in the Near and the Far East and 
in Africa, for undergraduates, are well 
under way. It is hoped that the four in- 
stitutions, in the near future, will intro- 
duce cooperatively into their curricula 
the history of science, a subject of grow- 
ing importance which no one of us now 
manages to teach. Other plans; such as 
the training of teachers, using our collec- 
tive resources, are still in the formative 
stage. 

Cooperative activity has also pro- 
gressed in a number of more prosaic mat- 
ters. We now issue a common calendar 
of lectures, concerts, and the like, very 
much to the advantage of all members of 
our community. Our lecture committees 
keep closely in touch with each other and 
plan even more effective cooperation for 
the future. Even in the recruitment of 
readers and assistants in our various de- 
partments we are finding the cooperative 
procedure rewarding. We are presently 
revising a list of names of persons in the 
valley who can or will consider such ap- 
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pointments, whether on full or part time. 
Machinery has been set up by which 
prospective employers and appointees 
may meet profitably. Our success to date 
convinces us that this is a particularly 
worthwhile venture on both sides. 

Still another result of the cooperative 
project, less tangible but no less im- 
portant, flows from the coming together 
of deans, registrars, treasurers, business 
managers, publicity directors, chairmen 
of departments, and others. Getting ac- 
quainted with opposite numbers is the 
initial feature of these meetings: within 
a very short time there is always a lively 
exchange of problems, solutions, and ex- 
periences, leading on frequently to sug- 
gestions for change in one or more of the 
four institutions. Called together origi- 
nally in most instances by the coordi- 
nator, they have continued to meet on 
their own initiative. Even the meetings 
of the four presidents, though relatively 
infrequent and usually too hurried be- 
cause of the length of the agenda, have 
seemed exceedingly valuable as_ the 
presidents themselves would probably 
be the first to assert. 

In the eyes of the general public, how- 
ever, the most interesting result of all 
those flowing from the cooperative efforts 
of these four institutions is the planning 
of a possible new college here in the val- 
ley with which the existing institutions 
would be prepared to cooperate as fully 
as they now do among themselves. The 
existing institutions, indeed, are very 
anxious to have such a new college 
founded, although they are, of course, in 
no position to finance it themselves. Four 
of the writer’s colleagues,* one from each 


* Professors C. L. Barber, Amherst College 
(English); Donald Sheehan, Smith College 
(history, assistant to the president); Stuart M. 
Stoke, Mount Holyoke College (psychology 
and education); Shannon McCune, University 
of Massachusetts (geography, provost of the 
university ), chairman. 
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institution appointed by their respective 
presidents, worked during the summer of 
1958, supported by a grant from the 
Fund for the Advancement of Education, 
to plan “a new college in our area, to be 
sponsored by our four institutions—a co- 
educational residential college, initially 
of about a thousand students, at which 
new departures in liberal education can 
be initiated.” 

Their report, mainly dealing with the 
curriculum and with methods of teach- 
ing, was submitted to the four presidents 
and to the Fund in November 1958 and 
was published in December.‘ It has been 
distributed rather widely in academic 
circles throughout the country and has 
enjoyed a very warm and extraordinarily 
sympathetic reception. An additional 
grant from the Fund has made possible 
further studies in relation to New College 
by the same group of colleagues plus the 
writer who has now been added to the 
group. These studies are concerned 
mainly with the financial, architectural, 
and development aspects of such a liberal 
college. A report from this group should 
be forthcoming this fall. The whole 
New College venture, however, though 
closely connected with the cooperative 
activities of these institutions, is clearly 
another story, requiring separate, ex- 
tended, and detailed treatment. 

The coordinator has become so favor- 
ably impressed with the educational 
potential of these four institutions, sit- 
uated near enough to each other to make 
cooperative academic activities entirely 
feasible in carefully selected instances, 
that he is convinced that no one of these 
institutions can hereafter leave any stone 
unturned in seeking opportunities for 
further cooperation, merely from the 


*The New College Plan—A Proposal for a 
Major Departure in Higher Education. Copies 
may be obtained by writing to Sidney R. 
Packard, Seelye Hall 3, Smith College, North- 


ampton, Mass. 
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viewpoint of its own enlightened self- 
interest. Moreover, he has become con- 
vinced, and could cite many examples as 
proof, that no one of the many obstacles 
in the path of cooperation is insurmount- 
able. The problems of time, space, and 
scheduling all yield eventually to deter- 


mined effort. The more imponderable 
obstacles which exist in the mind, 
whether based on traditional competitive 
memories or upon present academic in- 
ertia, are slowly but surely giving way to 
a realistic appraisal of the academic facts 
of life in this year of grace, 1959. 
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